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work for you 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘“‘when you 
= discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 
““Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 


profit-plus baking.” 
/ Y 
( FIND OUT \ 


\ FOR YOURSELF... ( 
| SPECIFY \ 
INTERNATIONAL 
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UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally .. . 
Mr. I says, ‘‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There's no 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us ,- 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. ° 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours 
i 7 ee If BAKERY PROVED give me uniform, deans pan a, te 
a Cred. Onaga. Name : 

MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


™ INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 





Street __ 





City and State 


“*BAKERY-PROVED 
Trade Mark 
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in Your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 


























“THAT'S WHAT | ADMIRE ABOUT FERDINAND 
—ALWAYS KEEPS HIS MIND ON HIS WORK!” 











Yessir . . . just goes to prove: Looks can be deceiving! Take a basic 
bake shop ingredient, like flour. “So what?” you say. 
“Flour is flour.” Ahhh . . . but flours are deceiving, too. Some just 


haven’t got what it takes to give you dependable, uniform, 
high-quality results. Russell-Miller flours have . . . and there’s a 
Russell-Miller flour for every bakery need. Talk it over with 
your Russell-Miller representative next time you’re in the 
market for flour. 


eee RUSSELL: MILLER MILLING (0. 


da other fine 
wakery flours 
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‘WESTERN STAR 


KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Se The basic ingredient 
Es of these Star flours is 
os pride of craftsmanship 
| and determination to 

make the best. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS rm 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Be 


L 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE : PORTLAND 





: bs 
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NEW SPOKANE_MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 





108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


| GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °%%74'° 


























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


2277 Dey 
RA Fare 
BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 


























BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 

















MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEDO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 
Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 







Members of 


Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 





























P/K’s original 257 and 50# 
Pillow Case Bags are 


Gongafiona! 


Because of their value 


to the consumer 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, (NC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 0786 e GRand 6952 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











s | | 
Jonres-HerreLsAteR Construction Co, 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 
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Again! 


New Bemis Print Bags 








to boost your sales!... 
Tablecloth-and-Napkin Prints! 








Consumers will gobble up these novelty cotton bags... 
as they’ve been doing with Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags 
and Kitchen Prints. 


Two 100-lb. bags make a big, gay tablecloth. And one bag in the 
companion napkin pattern (same design but smaller) makes a full 
set of napkins. At the store, this outfit would cost the housewife 
several times as much... she'll instantly recognize the bargain 
you're giving her. These prints are also fine for curtains, 

dressing table skirts, etc. 









Bemis TABLECLOTH-and-NAPKIN PRINTS come in four 
bright, handsome colors. You'll find them all popular. Ask 


your Bemis Man for details. 



























































General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





“THERE'S a difference between a buyer 
and a customer ...a customer buys again 
and again. I-H flours are made for cus- 
| tomers. These topnotch flours have 
BREAD—Your Best and earned their reputation on quality and we 

Cheapest Food guard that repultation carefully. And 
that’s why I-H flours make customers. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L. D. 243 L. D. 27 
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inca : In these days of government loans, there is generally 
| a thin quality end each spring to every wheat crop. 
| That's when our customers appreciate more than ever 

our huge storage facilities. We will serve you faithfully 
| all year with wheats of top milling and baking char- 
acteristics. Call Grand 7070. 


BURKE US MILLS. Incorporated 








tes, KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
— ~ aa s ue BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


L i OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & K. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


seve MES UETEY FOR ON) Does 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 











the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 












WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 






MILLING Compan’ 


ST. Lous, mo- 





The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 
appeal. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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alLweel, 


—Norman Rockwell 


“ 
Ou: family has always done most things 
together. And as often as possible, that’s the 
way we went to church. 


“But while I knew it was important to take 
my boys to church and try to impress on 
them what it meant, I also tried—and even 
harder—to make thein realize church doesn’t 
end when you walk down the steps. 


“It’s an all-week, all-year, all-life thing. 
There'll be some weeks when you can’t go— 
and all those times in between when you 
have to show by your actions and words that 
Christian obligation doesn’t end when you 
step out of the church door. 


“I tried to show this to my boys, as well as 
take them to church. And I think 
we all did better for it.” 


Light their life with faith { 





Contributed to the Religion 
in American Life Program by 
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Norman Rockwell, best-loved of American illustrators 


... bring them to worship this week 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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HEADACHES OVER 


Here’s why: i) Cream Loaf is milled on/y from 
carefully selected wheat throughout the crop year 
cee 2) Cream Loaf quality is laboratory con- 
trolled at each mill and double-checked by our 
central products control laboratory . . . 3) Cream 
Loaf provides absolute uniformity—no seasonal 
variations in tolerance or mixing time... 


% Cream Loaf always makes fine-textured, ap- 







CREAM LOAF 


FLOUR } 
BLEACHED UNENRICHED } 
J 

F} 

f 


3 
| 
} 
? 
petizing loaves witha brilliant white crumb color ' 
) 
‘ 


tee 5) Cream Loaf is one of the largest selling ) 


bakery flours in America because it consistent!) 


COMMANDER -LARABE 
measures right up to your baking skill. J Stttesterviceeennaaane coma 








j 











—\, 


Commander-Larabee 


MILLING CcCOMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 







GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Cut in Millfeed 
Production Keeps 
Market Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reduced supplies 
of millfeed continued to be the domi- 
nant factor in the price of that com- 
modity, with quotations up another 
$1@2 ton last week. However, in- 
creased resistance to prices was noted 
late in the period, and some sellers 
indicated demand was being met more 
easily than it was earlier. 

The smaller offerings are attrib- 

uted largely to the continued strike 
at most General Mills, Inc., plants, 
which dragged into its third week 
April 16. 
“On the basis of published flour 
milling capacity figures, the General 
Mills plants idled by the strike made 
up roughly 10% of total U.S. flour 
and millfeed production capacity. 

Daily flour milling capacity of the 
struck units (all GMI mills but those 
in Kansas City and the Pacific North- 
west) is 108,800 sacks and daily mill- 
feed capacity of over 2,000 tons. 

Millfeed production figures re- 
leased last week by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that total 
U.S. output in the week ending April 
10 was 77,100 tons, compared with 
84,900 tons the previous week, a de- 
cline of about 9%. The GMI strike 
started April 2, and thus reduction in 
output may be assumed to reflect 
largely the effect of the strike on 
total U.S. production. 

However, other factors, such as the 
seasonal downward trend in flour 
production at this time of the year 
enter into the picture. Millfeed out- 
put had been declining more-or-less 
steadily since early March, from a 
range of 95,000 to 97,000 tons a week 
down to 83,000 to 85,000 tons in late 
March-early April. 

The downtrend in production con- 
tinued in the week ending April 17, 
according to figures compiled by The 


Northwestern Miller. (See table on 
page 15.) 
Meanwhile, millfeed buyers have 


resisted taking on any supplies other 
than those needed immediately, with 
a wary eye on the usual seasonal 
downturn in millfeed prices. 
——=—SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
G. E. MANSCHOT, VETERAN 
FLOUR MERCHANT, DIES 
MILWAUKEE — George E. Man- 
schot, who had been affiliated with 
the flour business for over 60 years, 
died recently. He was associated with 
the firm of Kern & Manschot, Mil- 
waukee, 
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After starting as an office boy 
with J. B. Kern & Sons, Milwaukee 
flour mill at the time, he became 
manager and later was associated 
with several other mills in the Mil- 
waukee area. For the past 30 years 
he served as a flour merchant and 
broker. 

A son, W. G. Manschot, has been 
working in the business with his 
father and will carry on with it. 


Mr. Manschot was a past member 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. 

Besides his son, W. G., he is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Mrs. E. E. 
Schulte and Mrs. R. J. McGarry, and 
two other sons, George E., and John 
H. Manschot. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


General Mills Strike 
in Third Week; 
Meeting Called 


MINNEAPOLIS A new move 
aimed at ending the 18-day-old strike 
of General Mills, Inc., plant em- 
ployees was announced April 20. 

Federal conciliators reported that 
a joint meeting would be held that 
day between representatives of the 
company and the Grain Millers’ 
union, This was the first joint meet- 
ing since the strike started. 

More than 4,500 employees are on 
strike at flour, feed and food plants 
in 20 cities. The American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers (AFL) began 
the strike April 2 at plants covered 
by a master contract which deals 
with certain working conditions. 

The principal issue in the dispute, 
it has been indicated, involves a pro- 
vision of the master agreement con- 
cerned with work scheduling. 

Last week the union’s general ex- 





Lire 





REPORTS OF SALES EMPHASIZE 
WANING VALUE OF WHEAT PACT 





Total Wheat and Flour Sold by U.S. Is Less Than Half 
of Yearly Quota; Flour Share of Total 
Holds Up Well 





ecutive board and policy committee 
met in Chicago, and there were no 
new negotiations or conciliation ef- 
forts during that time. 

It was announced following the 
meeting that union representatives 
had “pledged full moral and finan- 
cial support of local unions through- 
out the nation in behalf of the Gen- 
eral Mills strike.” 

Meanwhile, the union executive 
board and policy committee approved 
master agreements reached between 
the union and Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. and Stand- 
ard Milling Co, The agreements, cov- 
ering plant employees under master 
contracts, were then to be ratified 
by local memberships. 
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ROBERT PARROTT HEADS 
MINNEAPOLIS SHIPPERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert B. Par- 
rott, Cargill, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ship- 
pers Assn., at the organization's re- 
cent election. 

Robert T. Serumgard, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., was named vice pres- 
ident; Daniel T. McLaughlin, Bur- 
dick Grain Co., second vice president, 
and Brooks Fields, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., secretary-treasurer. Named to 
the board of directors were Robert 
McWhite, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Phillip Paquette, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., and Shelley Walsh, 
Walsh Grain Co. 








Flour Production 


Declines More; 


Buffalo Output Dips to 63% Level 


MINNEAPOLIS—Flour production 
at Buffalo declined to only 63% of 
capacity in the week ending April 17, 
according to statistics compiled by 
The Northwestern Miller. The sharp 
cut in output, attributed largely to 
the strike at the General Mills, Inc., 
unit there, followed a similarly sharp 
reduction the previous week. 

Production of 420,160 sacks, or 91% 
of five-day capacity, was reported for 





Meeting Arrangements Readied 
by Flour Distributors’ Group 


NEW YORK — Arrangements for 
the forthcoming convention of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors have been completed, and a 
well balanced two-day program of 
business and social activities is indi- 
cated. 

The annual meeting, scheduled for 
the Hotel Astor here May 16-17, will 
open with a cocktail party the after- 
noon of May 16 and conclude with a 
banquet in the North Ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor May 17. Business 
sessions will be held on the morning 
and afternoon of May 17 with a 
luncheon scheduled between the two 





business sessions. 

Meetings of the board of directors 
and association standing committees 
will be held in the quarters of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., Hotel Astor, the 
night of May 16. 

Music will be provided for the 
cocktail party, and entertainment and 
dancing for the banquet, which will 
be preceded by a reception. 

A good representation is antici- 
pated and those who have not made 
hotel reservations are urged to con- 
tact Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., 25 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N.Y. 


the week ending April 10. For the 
week ending April 17, output there 
was reduced to 63% of capacity, the 
lowest level of production reached in 
recent times. Production in the week 
the strike was called (April 2) totaled 
519,706 sacks, equal to 113% of Buf- 
falo capacity. 

Flour production at Buffalo has 
consistently been above the U.S. av- 
erage and usually in excess of five- 
day capacity. 

Over-all flour production of mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er (representing 75% of total US. 
milling capacity) declined to 78% of 
capacity last week, compared with 
81% the week before. 

Production at Minneapolis was off 
from 65% the previous week to 61% 
last week. Smaller output was re- 
ported in other areas, also, except on 
the north Pacific Coast. (See tables). 
There production shot up from 77% 
of capacity the week before to 95% 
last week. GMI plants in that area, 
as well as the company’s mill at Kan- 
sas City, are not affected by the 
strike. It was believed that the up- 
turn in milling in the Pacific North- 
west could be attributed to stepped 
up production to fill out requirements 
in California, where the GMI plants 
are down. 

Output at Kansas City was down 
moderately from the week before. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Week by week 
the slow decay of the International 
Wheat Agreement as an adequate in- 
strument to promote exports of wheat 
and wheat flour becomes increasingly 
evident. 

The sales report for the week end- 
ing April 13 reveals that U.S. wheat 
and wheat flour exports for the cur- 
rent pact year now amount to less 
than half of the U.S. export quota. 
The previous year at virtually the 
same reporting interval exports 
amounted to nearly four fifths of the 
export quota. Even after compensat- 
ing this decline by removing the pur- 
chases made last year by the U.K. 
the overall reduction in the U.S. ex- 
port level remains consequential, 
symptomatic of the debility of the 
IWA as an instrument of trade pro- 
motion in the commodity. 

Again, it is interesting to note that 
while wheat flour is the smallest 
component of the total export volume 
reported, the flour sales share of the 
total exports moved this year com- 
pares very favorably with those of 
1953, and if wheat flour exports to 
the U.K. territorial possessions under 
the general export subsidy provisions 
of GR-262 were to be added it is like- 
ly that wheat flour exports are equal 
to those of 1953. 

The sales situation is not much 
different for the Canadian report 
even after making adjustment for the 
withdrawal of the U.K. from the pact. 
After reducing the Canadian export 
total by subtracting sales reported 
last year to the U.K, it is found that 
Canada lags behind in over-all wheat 
and flour exports up to this time by 
nearly 30 million bushels. 

Causes Concern 

The drag in the sales record of the 
pact this year is causing concern not 
only at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture but also in trade circles 
where it is now feared that Com- 
modity Stabilization Service officials 
may decide to make USDA wheat 
surpluses available under the sales 
terms of GR-212 in increasing volume. 
Sales of USDA wheat under GR-212 
would be eligible for IWA subsidy 
payments, 

An example of this policy may be 
detected in last week's sale of 750,- 
000 bushels of garlicky wheat which 
had been held in the James River 
by CCC. This wheat, it is reported, 
was sold to Germany under the IWA 
quota. 

An additional 5 million bushels of 
this type of wheat is reportedly com- 
ing to CCC under the loan program, 
and it is feared that this wheat will 
also be offered on the basis of re- 
lated feed grain value with no re- 
striction on its ultimate use. 

USDA officials disclosed that re- 
cently its Dallas office requested per- 
mission to make offers of wheat 
under GR-212, but this program was 
rejected at that time by USDA grain 
branch officials, it is said. This rejec- 
tion was said to have been based on 
the conclusion that new crop wheat 
would shortly be available in volume 
in the Southwest and it would be 


(Continued on page 25) 
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AOM MEETING — Here are two pictures taken at a recent meeting in 
Toronto of Niagara District No. 8 of the Association of Operative Millers. 
In the picture on the left, Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and 
George W. Gaylor, General Mills, Inc., are interested listeners to a panel 


discussion on bulk handling. In the picture on the right, James A. 


Nicols, 


The Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., is speaking to the operative millers. Also 
shown are George W. Gaylor (center) and Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, 
Inc., vice chairman and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of District 8. 





Self-Rising Flour Institute 
Urged to Intensify Promotion 


MEMPHIS—-Advertising and pro- 
motion efforts in behalf of family 
flour must be continued at a constant 
pace if it is to maintain its place in 
the highly competitive food indus- 
try, speakers told the 99 registrants 
at the 20th annual meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc. The 
meeting was held April 9 at the 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 

Constant efforts and advertising 
in behalf of foods made with flour 
must be continued, warned Frank 
A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., newly elected president of the 
Millers National Federation, one of 
the main speakers at the meeting. 

“I approve of all our efforts and 
hate to think what might happen to 
us if we stopped them,” said Mr. 
Yost 

L. L. Langford, the Russell Co., 
Jackson, Miss., immediate past vice 
president of the institute, reported 
on the expanding work being car- 
ried on by the product publicity pro- 
gram. Mr. Langford said that the 
average annual per capita consump- 
tion of all foods has increased only 
two pounds since 1909 when it stood 
at 1,576 lb. He explained that the 
heavy decline in the consumption of 
flour products resulted from the 
heavy competition among other foods 
for the American food dollar. The 
fanaily flour industry, he stated, must 
meet this competition by constantly 
telling the present and future home- 
makers the true self-rising flour 
story and win them back to using it 
as the basic ingredient of all home 
cooked meals. 


Product publicity program results 
were announced by Mr. Langford. 
Of the 1,954 newspapers in a 12-state 
area, 1,541—almost 79%-——are using 
the institute’s self-rising flour pub- 
licity regularly. Of the 710 radio 
stations in the 12 states, 548 or near- 
ly 77%, are using such publicity, he 
said, 

Likewise the program of reaching 
future homemakers and home eco- 
nomics teachers with the story of 
self-rising flour is proving success- 
ful, pointed out Mr. Langford. He 
said 600,000 persons in these cate- 
gories are being reached yearly. 


New Officers 


Institute officers elected for the 
coming yeer are: President, E. Glenn 


Fite, Birdsey Flour & Feed Mills, 
Macon, Ga.; vice president, A. L. 
Johnson, Alabama Flour Mills, De- 
catur, Ala.; directors, Benton Sav- 
age, Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co.; M. W. Fuhrer, Sr., Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind.; 
Lee A. Bowman, Scott County Mill- 
ing Co., Sikeston, Mo.; Edward Bren- 
ner, Puritan Mills, Atlanta; James 
R. King, Martha White Mills, Nash- 
ville, and Fred R. Johnson, South- 
eastern Mills, Rome, Ga. Allen R. 
Cornelius was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The institute accepted a recom- 
mendation of Paul Marshall, vice 
president of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., that his group meet 
with the institute at some future 
date to discuss an intensified product 
publicity program, which is spon- 
sored by both associations. 

The 2list annual meeting of the 
institute will be held at the Gulf- 








HONORARY TEXAN —C. G. Hill, 
Continental Baking Co., is being con- 
gratulated here by J. Bob Roberts, 
Traders Oil Mill Co., Ft. Worth, who 
acted as personal emissary for Gov. 
Allan Shivers in designating Mr. Hill 
an honorary Texan. Mr. Hill was pre- 
sented with a special gold tie-clasp 
and cuff links, as well as “official” 
papers, badge and hat, indicative of 
his new title. Mr. Hill was promised 
the Texas title during his tenure dur- 
ing the past year as president of the 
Chicago Bakers Club. 


water Beach Hotel, Gulfwater Park, 
Miss. 

W. G. Jackson, Macon (Ga.) Flour 
& Grain Co., a charter member and 
past president of the institute, spoke 
on a “Review of the Past—-Com- 
ments on Present—Predictions for 
Future.” He traced the founding 
of the organization on May 27, 1933, 
at Chattanooga and urged the group 
to present a united front against 
obstacles challenging the family 
flour industry. He especially lauded 


the work of the product publicity 
program. 
Congratulatory  announce- 


ments were read and concerned these 
men: Barney Davis, on his election 
as president of the Russell Co., Jack- 
son, Miss.; Lewis Langford on his 
election as director of the same com- 
pany; Cohen T. Williams on his 
award of the orchid for outstanding 
accomplishments in building up the 
Martha White Mills; Jerry King on 
his election as general manager of 
the Keco Milling Co., McKenzie, 
Tenn.; Bernie Pepper on his elec- 
tion as sales manager for Valier- 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis; 
Frank Kerr, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, and Morris Stanley, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, on their 


advancement by their respective 
companies. 
John A. Stout, Dixie-Portland 


Flour Co., Memphis, suggested that 
the institute look into the possibility 
of making available to members of 
the industry the toy baking kit re- 
cently mentioned in Look magazine. 
This suggestion will be studied by 
institute officers. 

The Victor Chemical Works 
the Werthan Bag Corp. provided 
room entertainment and the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. was host at the 
breakfast. Food and refreshments 
were provided by the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Langston Bag Co. and Semmes 
Bag Co. 

Mrs. B. L. Davis and Clyde Nich- 
ols were in charge of arranging the 
cocktail party and dinner and spon- 
soring the fashion show was the 
National Cotton Council, under the 
direction of R. T. St. John. 


and 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


USDA LISTS WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORT PROGRAM TOTALS 


WASHINGTON — Sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat for ex- 
port under the _ non-International 
Wheat Agreement program totaled 
11,714,539 bu., including 2,686,244 bu. 
as flour, through March 25. 

Sales during the week ending 
March 25 totaled 902,195 bu., includ- 
ing 308,024 bu. as flour. This trade 
was completed under announcements 
GR 261 and GR 262, with export al- 
lowances equivalent to the IWA sub- 
sidies applying. 

Sales of wheat under IWA in the 
week ending March 30 totaled 1,342,- 
000 bu., including 721,000 bu. in the 
form of flour (309,442 sacks). Cumu- 
lative sales for the year total 19,552,- 
000 bu. as flour and 70,254,000 bu. as 
wheat. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING 
MOVES NEW YORK OFFICE 


NEW YORK — The International 
Milling Co. will move its New York 
office into space it has leased in the 
new 26-story, aluminum-faced office 
building being completed at 99 Park 
Ave. International, with home offices 
in Minneapolis, formerly had its New 
York headquarters at 11 Broadway 
Ave. 
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AOM Pacific Unit 
Holds Its “Bolters 
and Grinders” Day 


YAKIMA, WASH. - 
District No. 9 of the Association of 
Operative Millers held its spring 
meeting April 10 at the Chinook Ho- 


The Pacific 


tel in Yakima with 52 persons 
present, 
The chairman, John W. Geddis, 


General Mills, Inc., Tacoma, presided 
at the meeting. 

The spring meeting of District 9 
is devoted to grinders and bolters 
and is called “Bolters and Grinders 
Day.” This year’s meeting was con- 
ducted as a group conference with 
the following subjects discussed: (1) 
Relation of flour granulation and ab- 
sorption; (2) when to change cloth 
cleaners; (3) rubber ball vs. cloth 
cleaners; (4) nylon vs. silk and wire; 
(5) spiral and differential on 4th 
and 5th breaks; (6) how to clean 
clogged silk; (7) cyclone vs. filter 
collectors. 


Referred to Committee 


Many new ideas and interesting 
experiments were presented in the 
discussion. One subject “relation of 
flour granulation and absorption,” 
was referred to the research com- 
mittee to have a thorough report 
brought back to the fall meeting. 

The members voted to send the 
district’s national executive commit- 
teeman to the Technical Conference 
held by the national AOM once dur- 
ing his term of office. This year 
George Lowry, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Athena, Ore., will be sent 
to the national meeting. 

The essay contest will be held 
again this year and will be spon- 
sored by the North Pacific Millers 
Assn. William Rowan, General Mills, 
Inc., Tacoma, will be chairman of the 
contest. 

At the banquet Saturday evening 
the wives were in attendance, and 
John Egli, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Waitsburg, Wash., acted as 
toastmaster. The honored guest was 
Willard H. Meinecke, General Mills, 
Inc., Tacoma, and national AOM 
president. He gave the welcome from 
the national and outlined a few of 
the AOM activities. Mr. Meinecke ex- 
tended an invitation to attend the 
national meeting in Chicago May 
24-27. 


Correspondence Course 


Mr. Geddis reported for the execu- 
tive committee. He announced that 
nine men had been approved to take 


the AOM milling correspondence 
course. They are: Don Thompson, 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills; Al 


Jackson, Spokane Flour Mills; Dale 
Anderson, Fisher Flouring Mills, Se- 
attle; Ed Colflodt, Fisher Flouring 
Mills; Roy Michea, Fisher Flouring 
Mills; Ben Conroy, Fisher Flouring 
Mills; Dean Furness, Centennial 
Flouring Mills, Spokane; Robert Car- 
ter, Centennial; Manuel §Friesz, 
General Mills, Inc., Tacoma. 

Mr. Egli spoke for the research 
committee, stating that there would 
be three new varieties of wheat 
ready to be introduced next fall. 

William Sloan, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills, vice chairman of the dis- 
trict, and Harold Christensen, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., both of Spokane, re- 
ported on the arrangements being 
made for the fail meeting to be held 
in Spokane, Oct. 8-9. 
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A. H. Hurley 


HEADS EXCHANGE—A. H. Hurley, 
Pabst Brewing Co., has been elected 
president of the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange to succeed Roy G. Leisti- 
kow, Stratton Grain Co., who has 
served since 1952. Other officers 
elected at the annual election April 
5 were Robert H. Lamb, Ladish Malt- 
ing Co., vice president and James G. 
O’Brien, reelected secretary-treasur- 


er. Directors elected were John F. 
Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., Nor- 


man L. Witt, Mohr-Holstein Co., and 
G. W. Winston, Franice Grain Co. 





NEW PRODUCTS DISCUSSED 
AT STRONG-SCOTT MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plans for new 
product development highlighted a 
recent three-day sales conference held 
by the Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Co. at its home offices in Minneapolis. 
The company manufactures and dis- 
tributes grain handling and process- 
ing equipment. 

The entire national staff 
heard R. R. Strong, chairman of 
the firm’s committee on new product 
development, reveal that several new 
products have been approved for re- 
lease this year. Advertising and pro- 
motion plans for the products were 
outlined by C. R. Veeck, sales man- 
ager. 

Among those at the meeting in ad- 
dition to R. R. Strong and Mr. Veeck 
were L. S. Strong, president; K. Hen- 
derson, C. Thomer, O. K. Fredrik- 
son, J. A. Rist, R. Fredrikson, J. H. 
Harders, G. A. Carlson, A. W. Strong, 
Jr., L. B. Feldman, H. A. French, 
A. J. Bury, E. Orvis, M. F. Love, 
R. G. Swanson, H. L. Kell, D. A. 
Hamilton, R. Ralph and H. L. Larsen. 
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OUTLAWING OF COUMARIN 
TO BE OFFICIAL JUNE 5 


WASHINGTON—The use of cou- 
marin as an optional ingredient for 
cocoa and chocolate products will be 
eliminated officially June 5, it is an- 
nounced in an order issued by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

Coumarin manufacturers an- 
nounced a year ago they would no 
longer sell the product for food use 
following a private research organiza- 
tion’s statement that it had found 
coumarin caused adverse reactions 
in animals. The product had been 
used as an ingredient in food for 75 
years 


sales 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Security Council Decides on Limited 
Exchange of Foods with Soviet Bloc 


WASHINGTON — After reviewing 
the security aspects of trade with 
Russia and its satellite nations, the 
National Security Council at a re- 
cent meeting decided that a limited 
exchange of non-strategic U.S. com- 
modities and supplies could be safely 
permitted for strategic materials 
from those nations. 

The first indication and confirma- 
tion of the revision of policy by the 
NSC came last week when the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture offered 
for export sales 325 million pounds 
of cheddar cheese at 24.5-25.5¢ Ib. 
f.a.s. and more than 500 million 
pounds of non-fat dry milk solids 
at 10-11.75¢ Ib., also f.a.s. U.S. ports. 

These offers are said to have had 
the approval of the State Depart- 
ment, but at the same time provoked 
increased apprehension among for- 
eign nations who are also big export 
factors in the dairy field. 

It is also learned that subsequently 
USDA will offer its butter surplus 
stocks for export, but not until the 
USDA has worked out a program for 
disposal of the huge butter surplus 
for the domestic market. 

While the new NSC policy would 
permit direct export of these com- 
modities to Russia and its satellite 
nations, it is believed that such ex- 
port quantities would be limited and 
will not remove the internal tensions 
which are said to exist within those 
nations. 


Small Dairy Products Market 


These dairy products currently be- 
ing offered by USDA for export are 
said to be priced at about the center 
of the range of world prices, and 
USDA officials express doubt that 
they will be bought in any substan- 
tial volume. However, the size of the 
stocks offered for export sale could 
virtually swamp the world markets, 
since the amount of cheese offered 
represents approximately 40% of the 
world trade in that commodity in 
1952 and the dried milk surplus of- 
fered is nearly two and one half times 
the total volume of world trade in 
the same year. 

While this new export offer ap- 
pears to confirm reports that our 
tight trade barriers with Russia and 
its associates—both in direct sales 
from the U.S. and between our west- 
ern European allies and the Soviet 
bloc—it also may be designed to at- 
tract some congressional following. 
It tends to convince Congress that it 
is taking every sales avenue avail- 
able in disposing of the piled-up sur- 
pluses of farm commodities. 

U.S. government officials admit 
that it is probable some of our more 
recent export sales of agricultural 
surplus may have filtered through to 
the Soviet nations, but say they have 
no direct evidence to that effect yet. 
At the same time they say it “is not 
their job to police world markets.” 


Testing Procedure 

The testing of the new U.S. policy 
would come when an exporter applies 
for a license to export at the De- 
partment of Commerce's Office of 
International Trade. Previously Sin- 
clair Weeks, secretary of commerce, 
has rejected application for export 
license on sales of butter and cotton- 
seed oil to Russian-controlled nations. 
Even under the revised export policy 
as approved by the State Depart- 
ment, butter is still held off the 
world market, but only until such 


time as the USDA can draft its do- 
mestic disposal program. 

It is known that there have been 
protests against any dumping of U.S. 
surpluses and the internal price sup- 
port policy which has caused them 
to accumulate. Now it is fairly cer- 
tain that additional vigorous protests 
will be forthcoming from friendly 
nations who cannot help but be ad- 
versely affected by the sales offer, 
even if it does not result in any sub- 
stantial export volume from the U.S. 
Foreign sources were quick to note 
that the dried milk and cheese ex- 
port sales offer at median prices in 
the world market cannot help but put 
a ceiling price on the world market. 


“Dislocating Effect” of Surpluses 

Another collateral aspect of the 
offer to export these commodities is 
that it again emphasizes the dislocat- 
ing effect of our surpluses which have 
resulted from the high level of sup- 
ports which funnel supplies of un- 
needed production into government 
storage—and which ultimately must 
be moved somewhere to the distress 
of either foreign friendly nations or, 
in the case of domestic sale, to the 
domestic processor. It is another 
piece of evidence to discredit the 
high price support farm policy. 

News of the plan to ease the trade 
barriers with Russia with an ex- 
change of non-strategic for needed 
strategic materials—-even to limited 
extent—did not meet unanimous ap- 
proval from Republican leaders here. 
Some of the Republican Senate lead- 
ership expressed open disapproval of 
the policy, saying that it would be 
wiser to continue the pressure on 





Russell J. Hug 


PROMOTION—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the General Baking Co., New 
York, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Russell J. Hug from 
assistant to the president to vice 
president. Mr. Hug has been con- 
nected with General Baking for 22 
years and has held successive plant 
office posts in many parts of the 
country. He began his career in the 
accounting department of the plant 
office in Canton, Ohio. As former 
controller, he was in charge of tho 
company’s national accounting op- 
eration. 
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internal tension factors within the 
iron curtain bloc rather than give 
even token or limited relief. 

In all probability there will be no 
test of the new export policy until 
after the Geneva Conference on the 
Far East later this month. If at that 
meeting the Soviet bloc should ex- 
hibit sincere intentions of peaceful 
design it is possible that present 
strong political objections to an eased 
export policy would be dampened. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
WHEAT, RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON —- The Bureau of 
the Census reports that wheat flour 
production in February totaled 17,- 
361,000 sacks, for a daily average 
output of 868,000 sacks. 

This average compares with a daily 
average of 948,000 sacks during the 
previous month and 852,000 sacks 
in February last year. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in the 
March 16 issue, had estimated total 
February wheat flour production at 
17,610,000 sacks. This was within 
14% of the Bureau of the Census 
estimate just issued.) 

The Census Bureau said produc- 
tion of wheat flour in February was 
at 81.7% of capacity, compared with 
88.6% and 79%, respectively, for the 
previous month and the correspond- 
ing month a year earlier. 

Flour mills in February ground 
40,222,000 bu. of wheat, compared 
with 43,971,000 bu. ground in Janu- 
ary. Wheat offal output in Febru- 
ary amounted to 344,611 tons, com- 
pared with 43,971 tons in January. 

Rye flour production in February 
was estimated at 167,000 sacks, 19% 
below the January figure of 206,000 
sacks, Rye flour output in February 
last year totaled 190,000 sacks. Feb- 
ruary grindings of rye amounted to 
370,000 bu., and 1,924 tons of rye 
offal were produced, 

The census figures on flour produc- 
tion represent the production of all 
commercial mills in the U.S, About 
97% of the totals are reported by 
the 375 largest mills and the bal- 
ance estimated, 

Wheat Flour Production, by States, Febru. 
ary and January, 1954 
(Thousand sacks) 


February, 
1954 


January, 


State 1064 


California , o° 408 478 
Colorado oa4 336 
Illinois ... 1,172 1,311 
Indiana . 2458 236 
lowa 274 118 
Kansas 2,378 2,643 
Michigan 44% 464 
Minnesota 2,045 2,368 
Missour! 1,365 1,401 
Montana 267 204 
Nebraska 440 602 
New Yorh 2,185 2,347 
North Dakota 7 263 
Ohio 469 914 
Oklahoma 727 74 
Oregon 410 183 
rexas BAY 1,006 
Utah 95 464 
Washington 657 776 
(ither tates 1,688 


1,671 
Total 18,962 


GREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LiI-E—— 


MIDWEST ALLIED CLUB 
TO DINE, DANCE MAY 7 


KANSAS CITY The Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club will hold its 
spring dinner dance at the Town 


House, Kansas City, Kansas, May 7 
starting at 7 p.m. Curtis J. Patterson, 
Jr., of the C. J, Patterson Corp., is 
president of the club. 
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Paul K. McKinney 


UNION 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





D. Leon Williams 


BAG REPRESENTATIVES — The Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 


York, has announced two changes in the company’s multiwall bag sales 
division. Paul K. McKinney has been transferred from the company’s Houston 
office to Kansas City. His new territory includes eastern Kansas, western 
Missourt, northwest Arkansas and the state of Oklahoma. D. Leon Williams, 
formerly in the New York office, will be the multiwall sales representative 
for the state of Texas. His headquarters will be in Houston. 





Amounts of Grain 
Under Support 
Show Big Gain 


WASHINGTON — A new wrinkle 
has been added to the monthly Com- 
modity Credit Corp. reporting on its 
price support operations this month 
as it discloses a modified net loan 
position to reflect loan redemptions 
by farmers and early deliveries of 
some crops as previously requested 
by that agency. 

Here is the loan data as presented 
by USDA: 

Nearly 332 million bushels of 1953- 
crop corn had been put under price 
support loans and purchase agree- 
ments by farmers through March 15. 
This is an increase of about 40 mil- 
lion bushels since the department's 
last report, as of Feb. 15. The total 
includes 310,744,744 bu. stored on 
farms, 2,818,609 bu. stored in ware- 
houses and 18,222,935 bu. under pur- 
chase agreements. 

The price support total of 331,786,- 
288 bu. is comparable with the 270,- 
359,176 bu. of 1952-crop corn put 
under price support through March 
15, 1953. Of the total so far this year, 
the quantity reported for Iowa was 
119,230,597 bu.; Illinois, 53,893,268 
bu.: Minnesota, 48,115,016 bu.; Ne- 
braska, 33,634,624 bu., and South 
Dakota, 25,158,857 bu. Price support 
on 1953-corn is available through 
May, 1954. The most corn ever put 
under support in a season was 550,- 
882,000 bu. of the 1948 record crop. 

The accompanying table shows by 
commodities the quantity of corn and 
other 1953 crops placed under loans 
and purchase agreements and 


amounts outstanding through March 
15. The availability of price support 
has expired for most commodities and 
there is little change from the previ- 
ous total except for corrections and 
late reportings. The difference be- 
tween the quantity placed under loan 
and the quantity now outstanding 
under loan represents redemptions of 
loans by farmers and early deliveries 
authorized prior to maturity. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 


PLANS BASEBALL NIGHT 


KANSAS CITY — Parke Carroll, 
general manager of the Kansas City 
Blues baseball team will be present 
at a baseball night of the Kansas City 
Feed Club April 22 at the Hotel Phil- 
lips. Mr, Carroll will discuss the ma- 
jor league prospects and give a re- 
port on the Kansas City American 
Assn. club. Cocktails will be served 
between 6 and 7 p.m. and the dinner 
will start at 7 p.m. 
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CHEMISTRY CONVENTION 
IN GERMANY ANNOUNCED 


DETMOLD, GERMANY — Plans 
have been announced for a cereal 
chemistry convention to be held by 
the Association of Cereal Research 
May 19-21 in Detmold in Western 
Germany. 

The meetings will take place in the 
Roemer House of the Association of 
Cereal Research. Speakers will be 20 
authorities from Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland and the U.S. 

Among the speakers will be C. W. 
Brabender of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

General subjects to be covered dur- 








USDA Lists Grain Under Price Support 


(In thousand bushels) 


Price support operations Price 

Purchase support loans 

Commodity Loans made agreements Total outstanding 
Barley cendosees eters 36.841 9,061 44.892 29,590 
GPM ce vccccessdrestcesse 313,562 18,223 331,786 312,285 
PARAGON cece vsaesveccacée 15,3¢6 2,871 18,235 14,959 
Grain sorghumsa ......... 42,596 2,982 45.378 41,670 
OGOtW cccccreseccecccersss 46,363 9,920 65,283 40.065 
RYO or vcsecsenesecvccess 4,377 1,007 5.384 4,311 
BOYD@ANS .ncsccvcreecrves 30,373 1,418 31,792 7,482 
WEA coccccvccceveccres 489.029 63,224 662,253 466,997 
Total cncoccccsccvses 976,307 108.696 1,085,003 917,269 


ing the three-day meeting will include 
historical developments and problems 
in nutritional physiology, analysis 
work, problems of dough preparation, 
grain and flour research, and feed 
milling. 

Specific subjects to be discussed in- 
clude cereal chemistry developments 
during the last 50 years, effect of bro- 
mate, influence of special treatments 
on nutritional value of bread, techni- 
cal statistics, determination of egg 
content in baked products, paper- 
chromatographical research, use of 
ascorbic acid as flour improver, spon- 
taneous dough fermentation, new 
procedure for leavening, chemical and 
physical flour treatment, influence of 
smallest particle size on baking qual- 
ity, reduction of micro-organism con- 
tent by UV-irradiation, measuring 
and regulating techniques in mills, 
trace elements in cereals, specific 
heat in wheat, stabilization of oats 
and their bitter substances, feed mill- 
ing in the U\S., evaluation of feeds. 
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U.K. TOPS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Canadian mills and 
exporters worked the equivalent of 
4,654,000 bu. for export in the week 
ended April 15, with the total slightly 
under the week previous. Flour sales, 
included in the above figure, amount- 
ing to 1,080,000 bu. in terms of wheat 
were more than 400,000 bu. greater 
than the week previous. 

International Wheat Agreement 
flour sales were equal to 287,000 bu. 
of wheat and made up of small lots 
to several destinations, while Class 2 
sales were equal to 793,000 bu. with 
the U.K. the biggest buyer. 

IWA wheat exports aggregated 3,- 
112,000 bu. with Brazil taking 1,093,- 
000 bu.; Switzerland, 948,000; Ger- 
many, 401,000; South Africa, 373,000; 
Belgium, 173,000; Norway, 68,000 bu., 
while the remainder was sold to 
Mozambique. 

Class 2 wheat sales of 462,000 bu. 
were made up of 300,000 bu. to India, 
141,000 to the U.K., and 21,000 to 
Colombia. 
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Lawrenee Iliff 
Heads AACC Unit 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists April 7 elected 
Lawrence ILiiff, products control man- 
ager, General Mills, Inc., as chair- 
man. 

Previously Mr. Iliff has been asso- 
ciated with the Pioneer and Lone 
Star Sections of the AACC, and he 


served as chairman of the Pioneer 
Section. 
Other officers chosen were Gus 


Zachar, Wallace & Tiernan Co., vice 
chairman, and Joseph Dotson, Doty 


Technical Laboratories, secretary- 
treasurer. 
Outgoing officers are Lawrence 


Warren, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., chairman; Gerhard Weins, Inter- 
national Milling Co., vice chairman, 
and Jerry Thompson, C. J. Patterson 
Co., secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Webster H. Sill of the depart- 
ment of botany and plant pathology 
of Kansas State College, discussed 
“Recent Developments in Wheat 
Mosaic Research.” Dr. Sill elaborated 
on the role of the college in this 
research and summarized the types 
of mosaic, means by which it is 
spread, recognition of same and pos- 
sible means of combating it. Charts 
and maps were used to show the 
areas of Kansas to be affected this 
erop year. 
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USDA Announces 
CCC Grain Bin 
Purchase Contracts 


WASHINGTON The award of 
contracts for purchase by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. of grain storage 
structures with a capacity of 100 mil- 
lion bushels and at a cost of about 
$22% million has been announced by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. The structures will be used 
for the storage of CCC-owned grain 
in areas where other storage facili- 
ties are not available. The grain is 
acquired by the CCC in carrying out 
price support programs. 

Mr. Benson warned of the serious 
storage problem, saying that the CCC 
will own a very large percentage of 
the carryover stocks of major com- 
modities and that the most immediate 
problem will come in the period just 
ahead when the CCC must take pos- 
session of commodities delivered in 
satisfaction of the price support loans 
on 1953-crop wheat and other small 
grains. 

It is expected that the storage ac- 
quired under this purchase program 
will be used primarily for the storage 
of small grains, most immediately in 
the Kansas, Colorado, North and 
South Dakota, and Montana areas. 
Later, small grain and corn storage 
problems are expected to center in 
the Iowa-Illinois-Minnesota area. 

CCC now owns storage structures 
with a capacity of 635 million bushels. 
The addition of the purchases just an- 
nounced will bring the total of these 
bin-type emergency facilities to about 
735 million bushels. 

Here is a list of the tentative 
awards (subject to final confirmation 
by the bidders). Listed in order are 
the company, number of structures, 
capacity per structure and total bush- 
el capacity: 


Butler Mfg Co Galesburg, Til (f.0.b. 
point), 13,500, 3,250 bu. each., 43,875,000 bu 
total Steel Company of Ohio, Columbus, 
2,700, 3,250 bu., 8,775,000 bu.: Black, Sivalls 
& Bryson, Kansas City, 4,500, 3 250 bu., 14,- 


589,000 bu.; Western Engineering & Con 





tracting Co., La Crosse, Wis. (f.0.b. point), 
875, 3,250 bu 2,843,750 bu Burndll & 
Sons, Jefferson, Iewa, 90, 9,610 bu., 864,900 
bu.; Western Silo Co Des Moines, Iowa, 
90, 9,488 to 9,425 bu., 851,085 bu.; Timmer 
man Lbr. Co., Hibbing, Minn., 36, 9,425 bu., 
339.300 bu Rileco Laminated Products, In 
dependence, Kansas (f.0.b. point), 45, 9,425 
bu., 424,125 bu.; Lloyd R. Reeve, Los An 
geles, 540, 9,650 bu., 5,211,000 bu.; Great 
Lakes Steel Corp Detroit, 450, 41,160 bu., 
18,522,000 bu and Dickinson - Leck Co., 
Bemidji, Minn 90, 41,160 bu., 3,704,400 bu 
Grand total, 22,916 structures, 99,999,560 bu. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

300,000 BU. EXPANSION 


GARFIELD, KANSAS—Additional 
grain storage will soon be ready at 
the Garfield Cooperative Elevator 
here when construction for 300,000 
bu. is completed. Chalmers & Borton 
of Hutchinson is the contractor. The 
present capacity is 150,000 bu. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. M. BENIDT RESIGNS AS 
HEAD OF USDA IWA STAFF 


WASHINGTON — The resignation 
of Maurice M. Benidt as chief of the 
International Wheat Agreement staff 
in the grain division of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service was announced 
today by James A. McConnell, CSS 
administrator. 

Mr. Benidt will leave the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in June to 
accept a position in private industry. 
He will not be connected with the 
IWA staff after April 22. Between 
that date and the time of his trans- 
fer from the department his assign- 
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ment will not involve wheat agree- 
ment operations. 

A. A. Garthoff, who has been assist- 
ant chief of the wheat agreement 
staff for the past three years, will 
serve as acting chief after April 22. 

Mr. Benidt has been connected with 
the department for nearly 16 years, 
in various positions both in Washing- 
ton and in the field. He joined the 
Crop Insurance Corp. soon after grad- 
uating from North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College in 1938, and later head- 
ed the actuarial work for that agency 
in western states with headquarters 
in Denver. He first came to Wash- 
ington in 1943, and has been associat- 
ed with the grain export programs 
of the USDA since 1944, directing the 
International Wheat Agreement work 
since 1949. In addition to his program 
administrative work, Benidt has rep- 
resented the U.S. at a number of in- 
ternational conferences. He served as 
secretary of the Combined Food 
Board in 1945-46. 

Mr. Garthoff, a native of Iowa, be- 
gan his service in the USDA in 1934, 
and has been associated continuously 
with commodity programs since that 
time. He was loaned by the depart- 
ment for an assignment in 1942-43 
with the North African Economic 
Board at Allied Force Headquarters 
in Algiers and Tunis. Before joining 
the department in 1934, Mr. Garthoff 
was connected with the flour milling 
industry in this country and later 
served as bursar of the American 
University at Cairo, Egypt. For a pe- 
riod after World War II, he was sur- 
plus food disposal officer for the 
USDA. 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


Canada’s Milling 
Volume Inereases, 
Value Decreases 


WINNIPEG Although the vol- 
ume of production of Canada’s flour 
and feed milling industries increased 
by nearly 3% in 1952, overall value 
decreased by 1.5% to $300,651,894 
from $305,327,041, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics annu- 
al report. 

Output of all grades of wheat flour 
increased to 23,492,848 bbl. in 1952 
from 23,377,835 in the preceding 
year, but a drop in the average price 
per bbl. to $8.91 from $9.14 lowered 
the total mill selling value to $209,- 
321,275 from $213,638,077. Produc- 
tion of rolled oats and oatmeal was 
reduced to 44,410 from 54,434 tons, 
and the mill selling value to $6,909,- 


386 from $8,413,802 despite an in- 
crease in the average price per ton 
to $155.58 from $154.57. 

Production of bran, shorts and 
middlings was off to 838,347 from 
845,982 tons, and the mill selling 


value was lowered to $48,389,388 from 
$47,773,789 despite an advance in the 
average price per ton to $57.72 from 
$56.47. Output of chopped feed fell 
to 182,733 from 199,669 tons and the 
mill selling value to $10,931,088 from 


$12,251,737 with the average price 
per ton declining to $59.82 from 
$61.36 

BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


J. H. DAY CO. APPOINTED 

CINCINNATI—J. H. Day Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed sole rep- 
resentative and service engineer in 
this country, Canada, Mexico, Cuba 
and Puerto Rico for T. T. Vickars, 
Ltd., Lancashire, England. Martin 
Miller, president, said the biscuit and 
cracker making equipment manufac- 
tured by the English firm will supple- 
ment the Day line of similar equip- 


ment. 





Flour Exporters’ 
Group to Elect 
Directors May 17 


CHICAGO—Election of the board 
of directors will be among the major 
business which will be transacted at 
the annual meeting of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn., beginning at 12 
noon May 17. The meeting will be at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

The present board of directors will 
meet at 11 a.m. with a meeting of the 
incoming board to follow immediate- 
ly after the membership meeting. 

W. J. de Winter, Jr., Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., will shortly announce a 
nominating committee to name direc- 
tors for the coming year. These nom- 
inees will be balloted on at the mem- 
bership meeting. 

The Chicago meeting will be a 
luncheon affair and those desiring to 
attend are asked to contact the asso- 
ciation secretary, A. C. Bredesen, at 
5050 France Ave. So., Minneapolis 10. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. GRAIN FIRM BUYS 
GOODLANDER MILLS PLANT 


KANSAS CITY—Wolcott & Lin- 
coln, Inc., Kansas City grain firm, 
has purchased the plant of the Good- 
lander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas, 
from Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City. 

The grain company will operate 
the elevator properties but will dis- 
mantle the flour mill, W. B. Lincoln, 
president, said. The mill has grain 
storage capacity for 250,000 bu. and 
is well located for railroad trans- 
portation. 

The Goodlander flour mill has not 
been operated since May, 1950, but the 
Goodlander formula feed plant was 
continued in operation until a few 
months ago. The flour mill capacity 
is 2,000 sacks a day, and the formula 
feed plant capacity 150 tons a day. 

The Goodlander company was one 
of the pioneer milling firms in Kan- 
sas, established in 1872 by C. W. 
Goodlander under the firm name of 
Goodlander, Currie & Co. The orig- 
inal mill was heavily damaged by an 
explosion in 1876, and a new com- 
pany was organized to take over the 
plant in 1880. The mill became a 
part of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
at the time of the organization of 
that firm in 1912 and since 1924 pro- 
duced mostly soft wheat flours. 

Extensive remodeling of the plant 
took place following a fire in 1946. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR TALK ON ICING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Combatting the 
summer problems with cake icings 
was discussed by Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, at 
the April meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Bakery Production Men’s Club 
held at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minne- 
apolis. Over 100 attended the meet- 
ing. 

A simple law of sugar chemistry 
creates summer icing problems, Mr. 
Schwain said. At 70° 2 lb. sugar will 
dissolve in 1 lb. of water but at 90° 
2% |b sugar will dissolve. Five meas- 
ures were suggested by the speaker 
to assure more stable and appealing 
icings in summer: 

(1) Use less water in icings in sum- 
mer, (2) make icings at slightly high- 
er temperatures, eg. 85°, (3) use sim- 
ple syrup to give icings longevity, (4) 
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use stabilizers in relation to the quan- 
tity of water in the icing, and (5) use 
water absorbers, such as flour or tapi- 
oca starch, though not more than 
10% by weight should be used. 
Summer cake sales can be stimu- 
lated by the use of such cool-sounding 
titles as orange julep cake and lemon 
or lime cakes. For consistent cake 
and icing quality he advised a close 
watch on the storage of raw mate- 
rials, on the operation itself (not 
rushing placing of icing when the 
inside of the cake is 120°), and con- 
stantly checking the formulas. 
Following the question and answer 
pericd, James Paterson, Hovander 
Foods, Inc., Hopkins, Minn., and Her- 
man Nestor, Egekvist Bakeries, Min- 
neapolis, summarized the program. 
The next meeting was announced 
for May 11 and the season’s final on 
June 1 will be the election meeting. 
BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF Lirt—— 


Farmer-Bread Price 
Cost Figures Cited 


DENVER—Despite the steadily in- 
creasing price of bread since 1947 
the farmer’s share for the wheat in- 
gredients is dropping continually, ac- 
cording to Murry Giffin, of Nunn, 
Colo., president of the Colorado 
Wheat Growers. 

The head of the wheat growers 
organization said attempts to blame 
the rising cost of bread on the farm- 
er and on the price of wheat are at- 
tempts to misrepresent the facts to 
consumers. Mr. Giffin did not charge 
any particular group or any individu- 
al with misrepresentation. 

Mr. Giffin said the price of a 1-lb. 
loaf of bread has increased 48% since 
1947—-approximately 7.8¢. The farm- 
er’s share of this increase has been 
only 1%¢. 

If farmers offered wheat free just 
to reduce the price of bread, a loaf 
would cost approximately 14.5¢, Mr. 
Giffin said. He said added milling 
costs and freight, baker's and re- 
tailer’s cost would require that 
amount. 

Bakers and retailers get 11.8¢ from 
each loaf, but the farmer's share for 
the wheat ingredients is only 2.6¢ 
in each loaf, figuring the cost of each 
loaf between 17 and 18¢, he said. 











MOTHER’S DAY—Pictured above is 
the 1954 poster for Mother’s Day 


(May 9th) which the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., is 
distributing to the nation’s bakers. 
Purposely aimed at influencing every 
member of the family, the 1954 poster 
is gummed on both sides, is larger 
than usual (13 in. by 17 in.) and is 
done in an eye-appealing color com- 
bination of gray and shocking pink. 











Canadian Baking 
Firm Hits Sales 
Peak: Net Dips 


TORONTO—-Consolidated Bakeries 
of Canada, Ltd., a holding company 
owning 18 bakeries in Ontario and 
Quebec, reports that sales in 1953 
were up 3% over the previous year 
to set a new high for operations, al- 
though the net operating profit was 
clipped $144987 from the previous 
year’s $451,649. 

George A. Morris, chairman, ex- 
plained in the annual report that 
higher costs accounted for the decline 
in profits. He added that the narrow 
profit margin per unit of sales gives 
an inadequate return to shareholders 
on the capital they have invested and 
makes it difficult to provide benefits 
for employees. The profit margin, the 
report revealed, was equal to one 
third of a cent on each loaf sold. 

Included on the board of directors 
of the company are Charles A. Dun- 
ning, chairman of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and H. Norman Davis, 
president of the same company. 

Production, sales and profits of 
George Weston, Ltd. last year 
reached record levels and prospects 
for the current year are good, ac- 
cording to the report presented to 
shareholders by R. A. Robertson, 
president. He warned, however, that 
with the trend of raw materials 
prices moving upward and indications 
pointing to more competitive condi- 
tions, greater efforts will be neces- 
sary in contro'ling costs and main- 
taining a flexible working capital 
position. 

While no major construction pro- 
jects are contemplated for comple- 
tion this year, Mr. Robertson stated 
$3,043 988 in government bonds 
earried in current assets is ear- 
marked for the estimated cost of 
the Toronto plant project. plans for 
which were reported to be progress- 
ing satisfactorily. The new biscuit 
plant at Tacoma, Wash. is now in 
full production. he added. 

The net profit for 1953 was returned 
at $2301501 comnared with $2,289,- 
660 in the previous year. 
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CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
HEADS GENERAL FOODS 


WHITE PLAINS, N_Y.—-Charles G. 
Mortimer, 53, who for two years has 
been executive vice president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., was elected its 
president and chief executive officer 
recently. succeeding Austin S. Igle- 
heart, who was e'ected chairman. 

It was also announced that Clar- 
ence Francis, chairman since 1943, is 
retiring in accord with the company’s 
policy. He will, however, continue as 
a director and executive committee 
member. He is currently a special 
consultant to the administration on 
disposal of agricultural surpluses. 

Mr Mortimer joined General Foods 
in 1928. He was named a vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising in 1943, 
was given responsibilitv for all mar- 
keting functions in 1947. and became 
operating vice president, supervising 
four of the company’s product divi- 
sions in 1950. 

Mr. Igleheart was president since 
1943 and executive vice president dur- 
ing the five previous years. He joined 
his family’s milling business, Igleheart 
Brothers, Inc., of Evansville, Ind., 42 
years ago. It became part of General 
Foods in 1926. 
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SALES OF FLOUR RESTRICTED 
AS BAKERS REMAIN CAUTIOUS 





Export, Family Flour Business Also Slack in Pre-Holiday 
Period; Southwestern Volume Matches 
Previous Week’s Total 


Sales of flour were generally slow 
last week, although the volume in 
hard winters was about the same as 
in the preceding period. 

Market developments provided 
little incentive for greater buying in- 
terest, and trade was further dulled 
by the usual pre-Easter lack of de- 
mand. However, an advance in wheat 
prices and flour quotations April 19 
indicated the possibility of some im- 
proved sales following the declines 
of last week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged only 29% of capacity, compared 
with 94% the previous week. Sales 
by mills in the Southwest averaged 
56% of capacity, compared with 75% 
the week before. In the central states 
sales volume was estimated at 
around 40% of capacity. 

A few chain bakers bought small 
lots, ranging from 10,000 to 20,000 
sacks of hard winters. Other segments 
of the trade also took fill-in quantities. 
3uyers of both springs and winters 
also were in for usual amounts of 
price-date-of-shipment business. 

On the Pacific Coast new bookings 
were searce, although a few mills 
shared in government orders for 
overseas shipment, Some interior 
mills were reported shut down, but 
overall output expanded, 

Family flour trade was described as 
quiet, although directions were re- 
ported fairly good in some areas. 

A few export trades were made to 
Latin American countries, and Nor- 
way also purchased a few lots. Ca- 
nadian sources still report only mild 
activity in export channels, with the 
U.K. interest in imported brands very 
limited. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
81°% of five-day capacity last week, 
compared with 81% the previous 
week and 80% in the corresponding 
week last year. Operations were 
sharply curtailed in Minneapolis, and 
the Northwest total was reduced. 
Buffalo output showed the biggest 
drop, however, reaching the lowest 
point in many months, Output in 
the Pacific Northwest made a sub- 
stantial gain. The strike closing of 
most General Mills, Inc., plants was 
a major factor in lower flour output. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour were 
at the lowest point since mid-Decem- 
ber for spring wheat mills, The vol- 
ume averaged 29% of capacity, com- 
pared with 94% the previous week 
and 49% in the corresponding week 
of 1953. 

Interest of bakers was very light, 
with price developments failing to 
arouse any desire to make further 
commitments. Only small, fill-in sales 
were made, in addition to routine 
price-date-of-shipment business. 
Prices eased off about 5¢ sack in the 
period ending April 15, the final mar- 
ket day ahead of the holiday. 

Fairly liberal purchases over the 
past several weeks have pretty well 
filled out buyers’ needs for the re- 
mainder of the month and into May, 
and a similar pattern of buying was 
anticipated in the immediate future 
on price breaks followed by recover- 


ies. Such a situation developed over 
the April 15-April 19 period, with 
prices moving up after last week's 
downturn. There was a _ possibility 
that additional bookings might be 
encouraged. 

Family flour trade was routine, 
with prices of national brands un- 
changed. Shipments continued fair 
for the season. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
declined further, reflecting the ef- 
fect of the General Mills, Inc., strike, 
with output reported at 61% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 65% 
the previous week and 90% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest pro- 
duction averaged 75% of capacity, 
compared with 81% the preceding 
week and 79% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 67% of capacity compared 


with 80% the previous week and 
80% a year ago. 
Quotations April 15, 100-lb. cot- 


tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.16 
@6.26, short patent $6.26@6.36, high 
gluten $6.86@6.96, first clears $5.85 
@6.20, whole wheat $6.21@6.31, fami- 
ly $6.20@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: While flour business 
in the Southwest last week represent- 
ed only about 50% of the area’s ca- 
pacity, the rate showed no decline 
from the previous week. There was 
little fuel from the market to arouse 
much desire to buy among bakers 
or the family trade. Sales averaged 
56% of capacity, against 57% in the 
previous week and 23% a year ago. 

A few of the major chain bakers 
acquired small lots last week, prob- 
ably ranging from 10,000 to 20,000 
sacks. Sales were thin enough that 


an order for 15,000 sacks stood out in 
prominence. Smaller chains and some 
independents bought nearby fill-in 
quantities, mostly for April shipment. 
These sales probably did not exceed 
three cars in any single order. Added 
to this volume was the regular-price- 
date-of-shipment business which con- 
tinued fairly substantial. 

Family flour sales were very lim- 
ited even in the face of a good de- 
cline in prices. Export demand was 
very quiet, although Norway bought 
a few lots and there were some small 
trades made in Latin America. 

Running time generally was slight- 
ly less than in the previous week. 
Genera! Mills units, except at Kansas 
City, continued on strike, and this 
factor tended to depress production. 
Shipping instructions were in fair 
volume. 

Quotations April 19, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.92@5.97, standard 95% pat- 
ent $5.82@5.87, straight $5.77@5.82, 
established brands of family flour 
$6.45@7.40, first clears $4.50@4.95, 
second clears $4.35@4.40, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.20@4.35. 

Wichita: With General! Mills out of 
production, operating time in Wichita 
mills was reduced to four days. Sales 
averaged 53%, compared with 45% 
the preceding week and 38% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were fair to 
heavy. Prices April 15 were down 8¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week, 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 10¢ sack 
lower than in the previous week. 
Shipping directions have been draggy. 

Hutchinson: Flour prices declined 
sharply early in the week and mills 
of the area found business picked up 
with many buyers jumping in at the 
break. While the volume was not 
great and most of the business was 
p.d.s., total booked was considerably 
above previous weeks. Most segments 
of the trade appeared well covered 
for the rest of April and the first 
half of May. Prices showed strength 
at midweek and business dried up. At 
weekend prices were 5¢ under the 
previous period. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, April 20: Hard winter 


(Continued on page ) 





Manufacturers of Macaroni Products 
Hold Semolina Buying to Minimum 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products continued to pur- 
chase only minimum quantities of 
blended semolina last week, and 
there was no particular feature in the 
market. Prices of durum wheat were 
unchanged during the entire period 
and quotations of durum products 
likewise were steady. 

The currently light demand is 
pretty much in line with seasonal 
expectations, with demand for maca- 
roni and noodle products tapering off 
rather sharply at the close of Lent. 
Also, the period of reducing inven- 
tories at manufacturers’ plants is ap- 
proaching as the warm season nears. 
Some eastern reports indicate that 
Lenten buying of these products was 
less than had been anticipated. 

Fair weather in the growing area 
promises completion of durum wheat 
seeding probably by May 10. As yet 
there are no definite indications as 
to how large an acreage may be 
seeded. The macaroni industry has 
been making special efforts to en- 
courage farmers to increase their 
acreage as much as possible under 
revised marketing quota regulations. 

The premium for top quality durum 


wheat remained at $3.62 bu. April 19. 
Semolina blends were quoted in a 
range of $7.90@8 cwt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis, 

Over-all production continued de- 
pressed because of a strike at plants 
of General Mills, Inc. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 15 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


cseeees + $3.36@3.62 
- 3.34@3.61 
3.31@3.60 
3.22@3.54 
- 3.056@3.43 
. 2.865@3.29 
S6. TR wits . 2.65@3.12 
53 Ib . e ° . 2.45@2.96 
8 are bosses edi00es.ane Bene 
51 Ib . 2.05@2.69 


60 Ib 
9 Ib 
58 Ib 
7 Ib. 
56 Ib 
55 Ib 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lLburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S, durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
April 12-17 189,600 138,513 73t 
Previous week 189,500 *130,650 68t 
Year ago 189,500 134,004 70 


Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-April 16, 1954 7,057,910 

July 1, 1952-April 18, 1953...... 4,009,618 

*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 
ucts. 
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DEMAND FOR MILLFEED 
STILL FAIRLY ACTIVE 


<> 
Prices Continue Firm Except for 
Kansas City Bran; Formula 
Feed Trade Good 


Millfeed remained generally firm, 
although bran prices declined at Kan- 
sas City over the Easter week-end. 
Despite reduced production, offerings 
were not particularly scarce, and 
buying was steady but not very ag- 
gressive. Minneapolis quotations 
moved up $1@1.50 in the week end- 
ing April 17. At Kansas City, shorts 


held firm even though bran was 
easier. 
Formula feed business held to a 


good volume in the Northwest last 
week despite more frequent com- 
plaints from dealers and farmers 
about steadily advancing prices. 


Starter feeds remain the mainstay, 
with demand for baby pig feeds, chick 
and turkey poult rations up to sea- 
sonal expectations or somewhat bet- 
ter. The large numbers of young 
poultry and pigs in the area promise 
to stabilize demand for some time to 
come yet, even though sales of other 
feeds may suffer as a result of un- 
favorable price relationships. 

Buying of laying feeds has slipped 
somewhat, although the volume re- 
mains quite satisfactory. Egg prices 
have recovered slightly, with Grade 
A’s bringing around 31¢ doz. in the 
country. 

Dairy feed business, particularly in 
the lower-priced category, held to a 
fairly good volume, with the high 
prices asked for millfeed aiding this 
demand. 

While some feed customers contin- 
ued to display a rather cautious buy- 
ing attitude, demand for formula feed 
in the Southwest last week was good 
and production was at a normal rate 
for the season. On the plus side of the 
picture isthe good spring hog busi- 
ness led by favorable feeding ratios 
and an upturn in pig numbers from 
last fall. Also, the area has reached 
its peak in chick feed movement. The 
weather situation is improving, with 
good moisture reported last week in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

On the other hand, feed prices con- 
tinue to advance, ranging from 50¢@ 
$3 ton this week. The drouth feeding 
program of the government still is 
in effect in much of the Southwest, 
although original plans were for its 
cessation this month. Broiler prices 
have not advanced much beyond 23¢ 
Ib. in the heavy producing regions, 
and eggs still are at the low ebb of 
the season. 

These factors tended to hold indi- 
vidual purchases of feed to nearby 
requirements in most cases. 

Formula feed business picked up 
considerably in the central states 
during the week ending April 14 
for most manufacturers. Some mills 
reported, however, that April was 
slow in getting started. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 38,462 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 41,138 tons 
in the previous week and 44,036 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop-year production to date 
totaled 1,966,255 tons as compared 
with 2,036,300 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures prices made a sub- 
stantial recovery April 19 following 
declines recorded last week, and most 
contracts were up for the period or 
within fractions of the week-ago lev- 
on April 19. All Kansas City 
futures reached higher levels, gain- 
ing 1% @ 2%¢ bu. for the week. 
Chicago May was up 2%¢ bu., 
while other contracts were down 
fractions. Minneapolis May and July 
were off less than a cent while Sep- 
tember moved up 1%¢ bu. Various 
interpretations of the benefits of last 
week's rainfail in the winter wheat 
area played a part in market devel- 
opments, and observers still were 
keeping a weather eye on day-to-day 
changes in the outlook. Concern over 
what may develop in the Indo-China 
situation was said to be the basis for 
the April 19 runup in prices, with 
shorts actively covering. Reports of 
new dust storms also figure in the 
bullish turn of markets. 


els 


wheat futures 
May $2.14% 


Closing prices for 
April 19 were: Chicago- 


@2.15, July $2.125%-%, September 
$2.16-2.164%4, December $2.20%-2.21; 
Minneapolis May $2.34%, July 
$2.2914, September $2.24%4; Kansas 


City—May $2.25%%-%, July $2.16%, 
July hard $2.20%, September $2.17, 
September hard $2.23. 

The rains which occurred last week 
aided wheat prospects considerably 
in parts of Texas and Oklahoma and 
also provided needed moisture in the 
central states’ soft winter wheat area. 
Rainfall in Nebraska and western 
Kansas, however, did not amount to 
much, and it was in the latter area 
that dust storms were reported over 
the week end. Some observers ex- 
pressed hope that the drouth pat- 
tern might now be broken, since the 
moisture was the first appreciable 
amount in several months in some 
areas. Meanwhile, it was pointed out, 
too, that to a large extent the rain 
arrived too late to change the picture 
a great deal. Further timely rains 
will be needed to maintain progress 
of the crop where benefits were noted 
last week. 

Exports of wheat and flour during 
March, based on boat loadings and 
other data, are estimated at 13.5 mil- 
lion bushels. This compares with 16.2 
exported during February and 35.3 
in March, 1953. Exports since the 
start of the current crop year to- 
taled 150.4 million bushels, compared 
with 253.3 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Current export ac- 
tivity is almost entirely connected 
with various government programs 
and involves wheat from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks. Thus, the effeci 
on the market is minimized, except 
as removal of stocks makes room for 
storage of this year’s crop. Ger- 
many purchased 2% million bushels 
last week, and Spain took 3 million. 
Further purchases in the near future 
are scheduled by Greece and Spain, 
with stocks to come from CCC. Japan 
also will be in the market again on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The opening of Great Lakes naviga- 
tion this week may lead to further 


export movement, although it is 
pointed out that competition with 
Canada for markets will be intense. 
Canada at the end of March had 
wheat stocks totaling 741 million 
bushels, compared with 606 million 


last year and average stocks of 365 
million 
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Wheat Futures Reeover 
After Period of Declines 


Concern Over Far Eastern Situation, New Dust 
Storms in Kansas Influence Market Reversal 


Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 4.2 million busheis for 
the week ended April 15, the same as 
the previous week, and 6.8 million for 
the comparable week a year earlier. 
At Minneapolis wheat receipts of all 
classes totaled 834 cars, while Duluth 
had 591 cars. The principal demand 
was for the 58 lb. or heavier test 
weight and for those carrying 13% or 
above protein. Cash premiums on 
these kinds advanced 2¢ during the 
week. Trading basis on the ordinary 
and 11% protein was unchanged. On 
April 15 trading ranges were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 1@2¢ 
over the May price. 11% protein 1@2¢ 
over, 12% protein 4@9¢ over, 13% 
protein 14@19¢ over, 14% protein 
26@30¢ over, 15% protein 43@45¢ 
over, 16% protein 65@67¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 12.86%, 
durum 10.72%. Durum wheat contin- 
ued to be quoted at the same basis 
as the previous week. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on April 15: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. . .. -$2.33@2.34 
L3G WORD a cccccave .. 2.33@2.34 
12% Protein 2.36@2.41 
13% Protein 2.46@2.51 
14% Protein 2.58@2.62 
15% Protein .. 2.76@2,77 
16% Protein 2.97 @2.99 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—-2@3¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib. 


lDamage—% 
Moisture le¢ 
la2¢ each 4% 


@i¢ each 1% 
each 4% on 14 to 
over 14%% 


14K%%; 


Prices Firmer 


With very little wheat moving into 
commercial channels the Kansas 
City market showed firmness 
throughout most of last week and 
displayed new strength following the 
Easter holiday. On April 19 the basic 
May future advanced 3¢ from the 
previous Thursday's close and was 
2%¢ higher than a week ago. The 
cash premium structure also gained 
strength, moving % to 1¢ higher. 
Starting this week ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter was 164% @17¢ 
over May, 12.5% protein was 20%@ 
29¢ over and 14% 21@36¢ over. With 
mills bidding only sparingly, the 
strength was demonstrated more in 
the export types. The May future 
closed on April 19 at $2.25%, 
against $2.23% a week earlier. Re- 
ceipts last week totaled 432 cars, 
compared with 571 in the previous 
week and 1,244 a year ago. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 15 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 


$2.38% @2.63 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.373 


6@2.62% 







No. 3 lark and Hard 2 %@2.60% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2 2.68% 
No. 1 Red ’ ot ° - 2 33 
No. 2 Red 2.28% @: % 
No. 3 Red 2.27% @2.31% 
No. 4 Red 2.26% @2.30% 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 


winter wheat was reported selling 
April 19 at $2.65, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein at 
a 1¢ bu. premium. Demand was very 
poor and offerings very light. 
Japan Buys on Coast 
Japan took 80,000 tons of white 
wheat at the close of the week for 
April-May shipment, but this will be 
taken from government stocks and 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* a * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently In The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of produetion to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.s 


April 12-17, 


1954 
Northwest 554,782 
Southwest 1,105,480 
Buffalo 292,019 
Central and Southeast 445,294 
North Pacific Coast 331,737 


*Previous 





expressed in percentages 


April 13-18 


April 14-19, April 15-20, 
1953 19562 1961 






656,328 674,482 596,759 
1,117,906 1,206,517 1,269,783 
462,227 445,035 408,412 

) 464,169 621,843 

226 202,006 230,528 





Totals 
Percentage of total 
*Revised. 


2,729,312 


U.S. output 75 


Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 








2,869,338 2,944,957 3,082,297 3,117,326 
76 75 76 76 


Crop year flour production 
r———July 1 to-— 





—————} 
Apr. 12-17, Previous Apr. 13-18, Apr. 14-19, Apr. 15-20, April 17, April 18, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1961 1954 19563 
Northwest - we 81 79 81 71 28,497,537 30,913,561 
Southwest 4 &7 Re so 93 48,705,495 49,133,206 
Buffalo ° 63 91 98 96 89 20,931,869 20,864,293 
Central and 8 E 66 67 69 69 78 22,238,824 22,391,603 
N. Pacific Coast 95 77 69 80 $1 11,318,774 11,571,048 
Totals . 78 81 80 83 a4 131,692,499 134,804,600 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
April 12-16 279,850 89,983 103 April 12-17 .. 253,500 166,391 61 
Previous week 279,850 280,593 100 Previous week 253,500 *165,187 66 
Year ago 287,350 237,574 82 Year ago 282,500 253,417 90 
Two years ago t42,190 90,863 85 Two years ago 282,500 282,971 100 
Five-year average 87 Five-year average 80 
‘Ten-year average 87 Ten-year average 74 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 





City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
§-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
April 12-16 1,021,350 815,497 80 
Previous week 1,921,350 $51,670 S4 
Year ago 1,019,750 880,232 87 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 915,654 90 
Five-year average . 86 
Ten-year average Bt 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohlo, Michigan, 
Kentucky, North Carolina 


Indiana, 
Tennessee, Vir 








ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
> day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
April 12-17 671,400 446,204 66 
Previous week 671,400 *452,211 67 
Year ago 671,000 467,270 69 
Two years ago 671,400 164,169 69 
Five-year average ‘ 71 
Ten-year average 70 
*Revised 
BUPFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
April 12-17 459.500 92,019 63 
Previous week 5 420,160 91 
Year ago 459,500 452,227 98 
Two years ago 459,800 445,033 96 
Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average 84 


*Revised, 


Principal intertor mills in Minnesota, tn 


cluding Duluth Bt aul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa 

b-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 12-17 181,250 398,391 83 

Previous week 81,250 "425,000 a9 

Year ago 546,250 402,911 74 

Two years ago 552,000 391,611 71 

Five-year average 71 

Ten-year average 70 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

6-day week Flour % ace 

eapacity output tivity 

April 12-17 215,000 204,596 96 

Previous week 215,000 161,000 74 

Year ago 230,000 169,945 68 

Two years ago 230,000 190,100 82 

Five-year average a4 

Ten-year average ; ose a3 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mill« 





April 12-17 133,000 27,142 96 
Previous week 3 109,527 82 
Year ago 91,281 48 
Two years ago 101,996 77 
Five-year average .... a6 
Ten-year average ; 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending April 17 


and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Joseph; 


—Southwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production § to date 






April 12-17 986,329 10,399 
Prev. week 110,041 
Two wks. ago 13,158 
1953 990,644 12,076 
1952 1,037,540 3,783 
19651 1,099,102 11,139 
1950 1,038,041 11,698 
Five-yr 1,030,331 11,819 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity 


Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
including Minneapols, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalot -- Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





570,963 5,678 408,162 38,462 1,966,256 
8,169 $41,158 
10,1056 45,698 
628,599 9,277 117,067 44,036 2,036,300 
601,255 7,281 613,4640 416,496 2 
583,614 8,118 492,662 44.768 2 5,2 
576,834 9,415 460,179 14,577 2,066,064 
492,233 7,964 456,338 17: 498 2,079,064 
tAll mille. tRevised 





did not affect markets in the Pacific 
Northwest. In fact there is no inter- 
est in either buying or selling wheat. 
Japan is the only outlet, and it is this 
country alone that keeps exporters 
working here, It is reported Japan 
will be in this market for additional 
supplies for May-June shipment, but 
there is nothing definite on that yet 
New crop conditions are wonderful 
Despite curtailed acreage, the wheat 
crop will be fully as large as a year 
ago through the addition of fertiliz- 
ers. Additionally, weather has been 
ideal for all winter crops and also for 
spring planting. Ample moisture is in 
the soil for both winter and spring 


crops. 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
COMPLETE PROGRAM PLANS 


KANSAS CITY — The Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. will meet in the 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, at 10 
a.m. April 23. 

Included on the program will be a 
discussion of inventory pricing and a 
question and answer session in charge 
of O. C. Janzen, Arthur Young Co. 
The “Commodity Credit Corp. Opera- 
tion” is the title of a talk to be given 
by Donald E. Smith, director of the 
Kansas City CCC office. His talk will 
deal with matters relating to the 
work of flour and grain accountants. 
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Frank A. Yost 
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O. A. Church 


Millers National Federation 
Names Frank A. Yost President 


CHICAGO — Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., by unani- 
mous vote, has been elected president 
of the Millers Nationa] Federation. 
Voting closed April 16, the last day 
on which mail ballots were received 
at the MNF office for the annual 
election of the president and the 
board of directors. 

The 36 nominees for district direc- 
tors were likewise elected by unani- 
mous vote. 

The 1954-55 federation board has 
six new members. They are J. W. 
Bailey, Birkett Mills, Penn Yan, 
N.Y.; ©. A. Church, Garland Mills, 
Inc., Greensburg, Ind.; J. E. Skid- 
more, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Fred C. Honea, 
Fant Milling Co., Sherman, Texas; 


Ernest A. Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, and Mr. 
Yost. However, Mr. Yost and Mr. 
Honea have both served previously on 
the board. Mr. Yost’s membership on 
the board is automatic since both the 
incoming and outgoing presidents, 
the latter for a two-year term after 
leaving office, become board members. 
Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is the 
outgoing president. 

Those elected members of the board 
of directors from the five districts 
are: 


District 1—J. W. Bailey, Birkett Mills. 
Penn Yan, N.Y.; W Bowman, Acme-Ev 
ans Co., Indianapolis; L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich Robert V. Har 
ris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso Mich 
Lawrence F. Orbe, New Jersey Flour Mills 
Co,, Clifton, N.J.; Henry Db. Pahl, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo 





J. E. Skidmore 


District 2—M. A. Briggs, Arnold Milling 
Co., Durham, N.C.; O. A. Church, Garland 
Mills, Inc., Greensburg, Ind.; Ear! J. Hese 
man, Igleheart Bros. Division, Evansville, 
Ind.; Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co 
St. Louis; Fred R. Johnson, Southeastern 
Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga.; J. E. Skidmore, J 


Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville 

District 3—W. P. Bomar, 
Ft. Worth; R. 8. Dickinson, Nebraska Con 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha; Leslie A. Ford, 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla.; C. N 
Hiebert, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
Buhler, Kansas; Fred C. Honea, Fant Mill 
ing Co., Sherman, Texas; J. C. Mitchell 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; Elmer W. Reed 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; John J. Vanier 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas 
Ernest A. Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas; J. A. Willis, Jr Is 
mert-Hincke Milling Co Kansas City 

District 4—Fred W. Lake, Colorado Mill 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; John L. Locke 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co., Seattle; Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial Flouring Millis Co., 
Seattle; Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer Mill 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash 

District 5—Howard W. Files, 
Milis, Inec., Minneapolis; V. C 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; G. 8 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapo 
lis,; Chas. B. MacLeod, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn.; M F Mulroy, Russell 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Charles Ritz 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; Paul 
T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co., Boston; 
Paul R. Trigg, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont.; D. H. Wilson, B. A 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago 


Tenn. 
Bewley Mills 


Pillsbury 
Hathaway 
Kennedy 





Wheat Outlook Improves in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Declines to the North 


KANSAS CITY — Recent state 
weather and crop condition reports 
from the Southwest point out im- 
provement in the wheat prospects 
in Texas and Oklahoma but note 
further declines in the northern part 
of the southwestern winter wheat 
belt. The condition in Kansas was 
hampered by insufficient moisture 
and insect damage. 

Warm weather was favorable for 
crop growth, but the moisture situ- 
ation was becoming more critical 
in Kanssa, the latest weekly report 
indicates. Limited additional damage 
from soll drifting occurred in western 
counties, The yellowing of plants in 
many fields has become more pro- 
nounced from drouth, winds and ni- 
trogen deficiency, although wheat 
appears to be growing away from 
soil-borne mosaic injury in central 
counties. Brown mites and cutworms 
are becoming more numerous. 

Most of the winter wheat needs 
moisture in Nebraska, it was re- 
ported. Light to locally heavy thun- 
dershowers fell over the southeastern 
portion of the state ten days ago. 
Several days were rather windy, with 
additional blowing of soil. Dry weath- 
er and high winds since April 1 have 


been very severe on winter wheat 
in southern Nebraska, particularly 
in southwestern and central sections. 

Rains have come in time to save 
thousands of acres of wheat in Okla- 
homa. Precipitation counts ranged 
from 1 to 4 in. in critical areas. 
More rain is needed, however, be- 
cause wheat deterioration had been 
extensive up to April 10. In north- 
ern and northwestern sections of 


Texas 3 to 7 in. of moisture were 
received. The first three months of 
this year had been the driest on rec- 
ord for the period in that state, 
and for November through March 
rainfall was only 52% of normal. 
Only time will tell the extent of 
recovery of the wheat crop, and more 


rain is needed, particularly in the 
Amarillo area to sustain any re- 
covery. 





Surplus Disposal Problem Brings 
Government Agency Controversy 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The problem of 
disposal of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts is apparent on another front 
this week. 

A US. Department of Agriculture 
plan to dump the strategic stockpile 
of 300 million pounds of linseed oil 
at export market prices is currently 
stymied in an inter-agency fight be- 
tween USDA and the Office of De- 


fense Mobilization. It has _ been 
learned that ODM has sent a letter 
to USDA denying any responsibility 
as to this alleged strategic stock- 
pile and that USDA may move as it 
sees fit. 

The 300-million-pound stockpile, it 
is now learned, is a figment of the 
imagination of the former secretary 
of agriculture, Charles F. Brannan, 
who, under some general authority of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
transferred to the strategic reserve 
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the 300 million pounds at an inven- 
tory price of 18¢ lb., although USDA 
had acquired the so-called strategic 
reserve at an average price of 28¢ Ib. 

ODM officials now say that lin- 
seed oil had never been declared 
a strategic or critical material by 
that agency, but under the general 
provisions of the Defense Production 
Act it was possible for Mr. Brannan 
to hide away this supply and ease 
the dollar account of Commodity 
Credit Corp. to the extent of nearly 
$30 million. 

Gained Borrowing Power 

In short, Mr. Brannan gained bor- 
rowing authority for CCC in that 
amount of money without any lega! 
authority from Congress by the de- 
vice of some vague power granted 
by the Defense Production Act. 

Now the new administration is 
faced with the problem of disposing 
of another inventory item at pre- 
vailing market prices, or the alterna- 
tive of sitting on surpluses at huge 
storage charges from now until some 
dim future date. 

This week USDA is asking for 
bids on approximately 3% million 
pounds of linseed oil. Last week a 
former big buyer of linseed oil took 
2 million pounds at a reported price 
of 7.35¢ lb., f.o.b. U.S. ports. This 
firm had previously bought conse- 
quential amounts of linseed oil and 
cottonseed oil on a bid basis sub- 


stantially lower than the offered 
price. 
Now that USDA may open the 


valve and make available the fic- 
tional Brannan strategic reserve of 
300 million pounds of linseed oil 
for export, the daylights may again 
be knocked out of the world market. 

The sale of the “strategic reserve” 
has been an item of controversy be- 
tween ODM and USDA for some 
time. The problem is: Which agency 
plans to absorb the loss between the 
current export sales price and the 
inventory cost of 18¢. ODM is send- 
ing USDA a formal notification that 
it recognizes no responsibility for 
the “strategic reserve” and that 
USDA may move this 300-million- 
pound stickpile at its own terms. 

However, it has been learned that 
within ODM there is a recognition 
of the condition that since the Bran- 
nan “reserve” was taken at a cut 
price under the Defense Production 
Act, the ODM may have, at some 
later date, a responsibility to take 
up part of the cut-priced USDA dis- 
posal cost, The price now looks like 
7¢ lb. or lower. 

Cutting across the USDA-ODM 
controversy is another problem in 
the form of an executive order is- 
sued to ODM last year which holds 
that agency, in disposal of critical 
and strategic reserves to quantities 
and timing which will not dislocate 
international trade. 

As the situation stands this week 
the ODM letter to USDA will give 
the latter agency a green light to 
move its “strategic reserve” into world 
markets at prices which it may ac- 
cept. Recent sales of linseed oil on 
a substantial tonnage basis have been 
as low as 7¢, f.o.b. U.S. ports, but 
this week a relatively small amount 
of U.S. linseed oil stocks of 2% mil- 
lion pounds were sold at 7.35¢ Ib. 

The same buyer has been moving 
into the market both for cottonoil 
and linseed oil to the consternation 
of the domestic oil trade, but at the 
same time the government door has 
been wide open to offers. 

It is apparent here that the buy- 
er must beware of the new policy 
at USDA of dumping all government 
surpluses at the market price at time 
of sale. 
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CANADA ISSUES SCHEDULE 
OF 1954 CROP REPORTS 


WINNIPEG—tThe federal govern- 
ment has issued its crop reporting 
calendar for 1954. The first report 
showing revised estimates of produc- 
tion, value and stocks of principal 
field crops for 1952 and 1953 was re- 
leased April 2. It showed that the 
gross value of production of Canada’s 
principal field crops in 1952 reached 
a record $2,300 million, exceeding by 
almost 9% the previous record of 
$2,100 million set in 1952. The com- 
parative total for 1953 (preliminary) 
is $1,664,512,000 

The second 


report, to be issued 








IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Croeanie OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


TRADE MARK 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our —- maturing 











and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


Stu Chemiala. 


8 WEST 9th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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April 15, will be an estimate of stocks 
of grain in all positions as at March 
31. There will be a total of 22 
reports released during the year. The 
last will be dated Nov. 5, and include 
an estimate of production and the 
area and condition of fall-sown crops. 

On May 19, the department of ag- 
riculture will indicate intentions to 
plant and progress of spring seeding. 
The preliminary estimate of area 
sown to field crops for harvest in 1954 
will be issued July 28, while the first 
forecast of production will be made 
on Aug. 13. Four days later, the de- 
partment will publish its report of 
stocks of grain at July 31. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MANAGER APPOINTED FOR 
HONG KONG FLOUR MILLS 
LONDON — Thomas Schofield, as- 

sistant technical manager of Henry 

Simon, Ltd., the British milling engi- 

neering firm, has been appointed man- 

ager of Hong Kong Flour Mills, Ltd., 

a Chinese-owned company currently 

engaged in erecting a new mill in 

Hong Kong. (The Northwestern Mill- 

er Dec. 29, 1953, pages 21 and 23.) 
The new plant is being equipped 

by the .Simon company, and Mr. 

Schofield will supervise the erection 

and start of the mill, thereafter re- 

maining as manager. 

Before joining the Simon organiza- 
tion Mr. Schofield was assistant man- 
ager with Thomas Hulbert & Sons, 
Ltd., flour millers of Manchester. 


Over 100 years experience in making 1847 


better bags for the milling: industry — 
ad 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, til. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 





Do item @ilesteceme) mess 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO. 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Kxch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


GRAIN SERVICE © 
Gueryumiere 


OFFICES 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneepolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiand 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. } 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. : 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis ee 
K oulsville { 
—— City Mem his t 
Minneapolis . 
Bufalo reten 
Toledo t. Worth 
Columbus Portland » 





MILLING WHEATS 


rReom 
} EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


i. — 























BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 












“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 





























FOR OuR'ity 


Hubba: a Miblina Co 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
— te tA HALE & SONS, Inc. 
RERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 














WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
i ~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL, 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Pw) ‘ a“ Pe] 
auakty bakers “flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 

















duality 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


#is00m 





Protein 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 





oars, Minn. 














PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. NE 320 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 



























DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 

810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, UL. 
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The Home Market 
for Wheat 


By JOSEPH SPIRUTA in Co-op 
Grain Quarterly, Published by the 
National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives. 


SLOWLY but steadily the wheat 
J farmer of this country is losing 
his best and most profitable market. 

Housewives are spending a smaller 
part of their food dollar for bread, 
rolls, cookies, cakes and other wheat 
products with every passing day. Do- 
mestic use is in a steady, continuing 
decline. 

The wheat producer, regardless of 
whether he is farming in Ohio, Kan- 
sas, Montana or Washington, has still 
another battle to fight. It isn't 
enough that he wrestle the elements, 
stay one jump ahead of erosion, fight 
weeds, wonder what the government 
will do to the price of wheat, or what 
the price of the next combine will be, 
or what to do with diverted acres. 

The wheat farmer has a lot on his 
mind. It’s no wonder he’s been avoid- 
ing another battle. But it’s time he 
stops ignoring this one. 

People are eating less wheat than 
ever. The decline has been continu- 
ing for the past 50 years. The less 
wheat that people eat, the smaller 
the market. ‘The farmer, miller and 
baker can’t afford to sit by and watch 
this decline continue, 

The wheat producing farmer has a 
responsibility and a job even after 
he delivers his crop to the elevator. 
He has a stake in that wheat long 
after he finishes trucking it to the 
buyer. He has a vital stake in the 
consumption of that wheat. 

In 1910 the average American ate 
more than 210 pounds of wheat flour 
yearly in its many forms—-bread, hot- 
cakes, cereals, biscuits, cookies, etc. 
This year a total of all wheat prod- 
ucts eaten by one American will total 
only 130 pounds. 

This decrease is continuing, un- 
checked and unchallenged. Every 
pound of per capita decrease in con- 
sumption of flour means an additional 
4 million bushels of wheat to be piled 
up on top of our already huge sur- 
pluses. More important, it means a 
decrease of income for the farmer, 
miller, and baker. 

No one industry has been branded 
by as many misconceptions and false 
statements as the wheat industry. 
This one farm product, from. the 
farmer who produces it to the baker 
who uses it, has been lambasted by 
every quack, food faddist, and pub- 
licity seeker throughout the nation. 
Unfortunately, no one industry has 
fallen so far behind in telling the 
consuming public the truth and value 
of their product. 

To inform, explain, promote, and 
advertise wheat products in order to 
halt this decline in wheat consump- 
tion will require the combined efforts 
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of everyone earning a living from 
wheat and wheat products 

Programs in action now, sponsored 
by farmer organizations, millers, and 
bakers are producing results far short 
of those needed. These efforts have 
been almost insignificant when com 
pared to the campaigns launched by 
other food industries which have com- 
bined their resources 

The meat and dairy industries have 
demonstrated, through a national 
educational advertising program, that 
they can build confidence in the buy- 
ing public. With this confidence they 
have substantially increased the con- 
sumption of their respective products 

Advertising costs money. Large 
sums of money. National associations 
of dairy, meat, cotton, and other com- 
modity groups spend huge amounts 
on educational advertising. They 
finance their campaigns with dona- 
tions from the farmer, processor, and 
retailer of their respective commodi- 
ty. Their vigorous advertising cam- 
paigns have persuaded the American 
housewife to spend more of her food 
dollar for their products. 

Lack of a similar energetic cam- 
paign in behalf of wheat products 
may be one of the major reasons for 
the continuing decline in domestic 
consumption. 

When will the wheat farmer, 
er, and baker wake up? 


Maize, or Indian corn, commonly 
called corn or field corn in this coun- 
try, is believed by most historians to 
have been originally a native of 


mill- 





America. Traces of this grain have 
been unearthed in the ancient tombs 
of Peru. It was cultivated in primi- 
tive fashion in many parts of North, 
Central and South America long be- 
fore the white men reached these 
shores. From the Western Hemi- 
sphere corn has migrated to other 
lands, and in some of its new homes 
it has become the dominant cereal 
grain in human dietaries. It was the 
chief cereal of the Pilgrim families. 


e@ @ 86 
WITNESS FOR EASTER 


I need no reassurance for my heart 

More than this waited spring can 
bring to me. 

Though I have seen the summer birds 
depart, 

The last wry, brittle leaf stripped 
from the tree, 

The fields snow-locked and in a 
seeming death, 

The lilac and syringa bare and stark, 

And sleet’s cold flowers upon the 
bridal wreath, 

I know the miracle waits within the 
dark. 

And when the earth is turbulent with 
March— 

With April near, and the bleak, win- 
try grief 

Is done, when buds are swelling on 
the larch 

Then rallying to my obdurate belief, 

A tulip here and there will lift its 
head, 

A witness raised in triumph from the 
dead! 


Maude Rene Princehouse 





ON GOOD FRIDAY MORNING, at the Church of St. 
Smithfield, London, each of 21 widows of the parish picked up a hot cross 


2, 





—- Ne ae 


Bartholomew's in 


bun and a sixpence from a tomb in the churchyard. The name of the original 
benefactor was lost when the parish records were destroyed in the great 


London fire of 1666. 
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Food for Atomie 
Vietims 


SE of current farm surpluses to 

feed the multitudes evacuated 
from cities which might be atomic 
bomb targets has been suggested by 
the founder of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, Wheeler Mc- 
Millen of New York City, editor-in- 
chief of the Farm Journal and chair- 
man of the council's board. 

Declaring that meeting the problem 
of surpluses “demands imaginative 
consideration and bold new thinking,” 
Mr. McMillen told the council at its 
19th annual meeting that the real 
answer lies in research in agricul- 
tural production and in processing, 
utilization and distribution. He said 
the government already is “embar- 
rassed and perplexed’ by vast ac- 
cumulations of grain, cotton, oil, meal 
and butter which it has acquired “in 
compliance with ill-conceived legisla- 
tion devised and passed by men who 
did not understand they were com- 
pounding and perpetuating a prob- 
lem by leaving it unsolved.” 

Pointing to the possibility of an 
atomic bomb attack on this country, 
Mr. McMillen said the Civil Defense 
Administration has drawn elaborate 
plans to evacuate the populations of 
cities and ‘to pour them out over the 
countryside.’ But he asked: 

“Have you seen any plans to feed 
these fleeing multitudes? “Are they 
expected to satisfy their hunger at 
the roadside hot dog stands? Are 
farmers expected to ask them into 
their kitchens? If so, who is going 
to replenish the supplies and from 
where?”’ 

Mr. McMillen proposed that great 
food depots be established in areas to 
which urban populations might flee. 
He said the chemurgic arts could be 
used and improved to dehydrate, com- 
press, condense and freeze adequate 
stores of foods to round out civil de- 
fense. 

“Then, even if we are bombed out, 
we shall not also be starved out,” 
he said. 

To prevent further surpluses, Mr. 
MeMillen called on modern science in 
chemistry, physics, plant genetics and 
engineering to discover new and 
equally or more profitable crops for 
acres which must be planted to other 
crops. He proposed that the council, 
originally set up to promote greater 
use of agricultural products in in- 
dustry, extend the purpose of the or- 
ganization to plug for agricultural 
research and to distribute the results 
of this research. 


There can be little doubt that 
women were the first agriculturists 
and it was seemingly very natural, 
therefore, in ancient civilizations to 
regard the divine-overseer of the 
grain crops as the Goddess of Ce- 
reals. 
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THREAT OF MORE BUREAUCRACY 

PESIDENT Eisenhower has asked Congress 
P to investigate labor union health and welfare 
funds. Several bills have been introduced to pro- 
vide detailed regulation. Hearings already under 
way, notably one that took place recently in 
Minneapolis, seem to justify congressional atten- 
tion and public concern. The problem is pretty well 
stated by the economist, Sumner H. Schlicter, 
well known to the breadstuffs industries. Mr. 
Schlicter says: 

“During the last few years, thousands of union- 
employer welfare funds have been established by 
collective bargaining. The Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
hibits an empioyer from making payments to a 
union to assist in financing a union welfare fund 
unless the employer participates in the admini- 
stration of the fund. Many employers have taken 
that the funds were none of their busi- 
ness and their participation has only been nomi- 
nal. At any rate, employer participation in the 
administration of welfare funds has failed to 
prevent abuses. For example, newly formed in- 
surance agencies have been started by corrupt 
union officials and racketeers to siphon money 
from the union welfare funds. There is no need 
for unnecessary middle-men who receive big com- 
missions plus alleged ‘expenses’ for placing the 
underwriting business created by the funds. If 
legitimate companies doing the actual insuring 
of the accounts handle the business, the benefici- 
aries would save millions of dollars. 

“Union welfare funds should be regulated just 
as carefully as are life insurance companies. This 
means complete disclosure of income and expenses 
and periodic public audits. It would be wasteful 
to leave regulation to the 48 states. Regulation 
should be promptly provided by the federal gov- 
ernment, and, as in the case with insurance com- 
panies, the cost of regulation should be assessed 
against the funds. Incidentally, unwillingness of 
employers to participate actively in the adminis- 
tration of welfare funds reveals a narrow concep- 
tion of personnel policy. Employers should wel- 
come opportunities to show an interest in the 
problems of their people.” 

Mr. Schlicter seems to call for another vast 
Washington bureau, supported, of course, by em- 
ployers who make contributions to union funds, 
but who ultimately would pass the burden on to 
the consumer. Perhaps this costly addition to the 
nation’s bureaucratic incumbrance is necessary, 
but if so this is another sad commentary upon 
the capacity of American citizens for fiduciary 
responsibility and self-discipline. 


the view 
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HIGHER NUTRITIONAL LEVELS 

NE of the most conspicuous evidences of 
O achievement in heightening human altitude 
is the pivot-man on the basketball team. Nutri- 
tionists have promptly claimed credit for the new 
species of athletic giants. They say that our su- 
perior nutritional level has put two more inches 
of height on American college men than could be 
found on their counterparts of a generation ago, 
and that in general this applies to all of today’s 
crop of young folk. 

Better food worked first on the deficiency dis- 
and this brought better health and, of 
course, better appetite and assimilation. The chief 
reagents were vitamins and minerals, made more 
abundantly available through enrichment of 
basic foods. Dr. Paul L. Day, head of the depart- 
ment of biochemistry in the University of Arkan- 
sas, credits these five additives as having been of 
“incalculable” benefit to the health of the nation: 

The fortification of fluid and evaporated milk 
with vitamin D. 

The enrichment of 


eases, 


bread and flour with B 


vitamins and iron. 
The iodization of salt. 
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The fortification of margarine with vitamin A. 

The fluoridization of city water. 

There is, of course, no news in this for us of 
the breadstuffs world. But the mere statement 
and repetition of the facts about enrichment of 


basic foods cannot fail to interest and gratify 
the processors thereof; particularly when the 
statement is coupled with such credit for the 


accomplishment as is given by Dr. Day. 

“The high nutritive level of the American food 
supply,” says Dr. Day, “is the result of the co- 
operative efforts of four groups of people: the 
producers of food-——-farmers, fishermen, stockmen 
and dairymen; the processors and purveyors of 
food—the food industry; scientists, and govern- 
ment health agencies.” 





BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF Lire——— 


There is no relief to the farmer by extending 
government bureaucracy to control his produc- 
tion and thus curtail his liberties, nor by subsidies 
that bring only more bureaucracy and ultimate 
collapse.—Herbert Hoover, accepting nomination 
for reelection as president in 1932. 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARGE VERSUS SMALL MILLS 


DITORS who are addicted to prediction may 

be safe in their own generation from the con- 
tradictions of ensuing history, but if they live 
long enough they are almost certain to be sorry. 
Moral: If you must gaze into the crystal ball 
editorially, pick a reference point in time which 
is not likely to fall within the span of what the 
insurance folk call your life expectation. The cap- 
tion at the head of these paragraphs is from an 
issue of The Northwestern Miller of 1879, which 
was near the peak of the great expansion of the 
milling establishment of this country which fol- 
lowed the advent of purifiers and rolls. And be- 
neath the caption was a prediction: 

“There have been a goodly number of large 
mills started in this state, and many extensive 
additions have been made to mills already built, 
during the year. This great activity in the build- 
ing of large mills revives some of the speculations 
regarding the ultimate future of milling in this 
country, and raises the old question as to whether 
the smaller mills throughout the country must 
not eventually give place to immense mills taking 
a large amount of capital to build and operate 
them, but in return so cheapening the cost of 
producing flour that the small mills will not be 
able to compete with them. We have heard many 
owners of small mills complain that they could 
no longer make flour and sell it in the same 
markets with their large competitors. 

“We do not doubt that the decadence of many 
of the once prosperous little mills in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan and other still older settled 
states is owing largely to this cause. But on the 
other hand we know of many small mills which 
are still busily at work, and to all appearances 
doing a good, money making business, and if one 
will take the pains to gather a few statistics 
in regard to mill building he can not fail to be 
struck with the large number of small and medium 
sized mills which are being put up in all sections 
of the country. From the activity in this line of 
mill building as well as in that of large mills 
we argue that the small mills still have a place, 
and a very important one at that, in the milling 
interest of this country, and that it will be a long 








time before they will become things of the past. 

“The fact is that the very large merchant 
mill and the small custom, or custom and mer- 
chant mill combined, each has its place in the 
milling economy of the country. The wheat crop 
of this country so largely exceeds the quantity 
required for home consumption that a large 
amount must be exported every year, and it is 
certainly better for this country that it should be 
manufactured before it is sent abroad. To do this 
at a profit it is necessary that the cost of manu- 
facture shall be made as low as possible, while 
the quality of the product is kept uniform and 
excellent. Here the large mill has the advantage 
over the small one. Consequently we see that 
the larger mills are more and more turning their 
attention to the export trade, while neglecting the 
home market for their products. 

“On the other hand the small mill, being to a 
certain extent crowded out of the shipping trade, 
must needs work all the harder to build up and 
retain a home trade which it can, at all times, 
have under the closest supervision, noting its de- 
mands and filling them promptly. In this atten- 
tion to details, the smaller mill has the advantage, 
and, we think, will hold it. Either mill, in order 
to succeed, must be kept fully up to the times 
and made to do good work. When rightly managed 
it will be an exceptional season when either can- 
not be made to realize a fair return on the in- 
vestment. 

“As to the simon pure custom mill, it will 
always be needed. A mill making custom work 
a specialty was started a few months since in this 
city and is doing a good business, notwithstand- 
ing the many large mills here. Every farming 
district wants its custom mill, and will not be 
satisfied without it. So we believe that, although 
there have been, and still will be, many great 
changes in milling methods, the small mfll will 
still continue to hold its own in spite of its 
powerful competitors.” 

O tempora, O mores! Cicero’s famous oratori- 
cal outery about how things change with the 
inexorable march of time is perhaps the only ap- 
propriate comment upon the editorial outlook of 
three generations ago. From it the Ciceronian 
editor of today may draw the moral that the 
remote future should be sold neither long nor 
short without a sufficient hedge. 
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THE SURPLUSES IN CINERAMA 


ERE figures don’t serve to bring home the 
M staggering bigness of our agricultural sur- 
pluses. Yet we should comprehend the bigness— 
just as we should try to grasp the stupefying im- 
mensity of the hydrogen bomb’s reactions—if we 
are to consider intelligently what is to be done 
about either, 

Doubtless with this in mind, Mr. Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, came up the other day 
with the following graphic conversion of the sur- 
plus arithmetic into elemental imagery: 

Let’s suppose for a moment that we were to 
load on a single train all of the wheat which 
CCC today has under loan and in its inventories, 
Such a train would extend all of the way from 
San Francisco to New York and then back to 
St. Louis, a total of 4,222 miles. 

“If we loaded all of the corn tied up in CCC 
price support operations on a single train, the 
caboose would be in Los Angeles and the loco- 
motive in Newark, N.J. This train would be 3,052 
miles long. 

“A train loaded with all of the wheat, corn, 
flaxseed, soybeans and small grains in which CCC 
funds are today invested would be 8,123 miles 
long. It would reach one-third of the way around 
the world.” 

These are staggering measurements of a stu- 
pendous adventure in controlled economy. Ciner- 
ama arrives none too soon 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Market Misgiving 


Among the general public in Cana- 
da it has always been accepted that 
the wheat board did an excellent job 
of marketing wheat when conditions 
were favorable for the operation of 
a selling monopoly. Wheat was sold, 
not without a good deal of effort on 
the part of officials, but the man in 
the street was content to see sales 
pile up. It was, therefore, something 
of a shock when Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce, told 
the House of Commons and the coun- 
try, about a month ago, that no 
wheat from the 1953 crop had yet 
been sold. 

The result of this has been an 
uneasy feeling of misgiving among 
the Canadian people and public men 
are beginning to voice these doubts 
more strongly. 

In the House of Commons J. M. 
Macdonnell, an opposition member of 
parliament, thought it legitimate to 
ask, without claiming any expert 
knowledge of the subject, whether it 
was possible that a few men now in 
contro! of selling wheat were backing 
their judgment against experienced 
purchasers in Europe. If they were, 
the question arose whether they had 
open minds to believe that the situ- 
ation was changing. 

Mr. Macdonnell continued, “Do not 
let us forget that the present handling 
of wheat has deprived us of mer- 
chandising skill. We are deprived of 
the judgement of scores or hundreds 
of expert merchandisers backing 
their judgment against each other and 
each day reaching what is the best 
composite view as to what price 
wheat can be sold at.” 

Outside the North American mar- 
ket, Mr. Maedonnell stated, wheat 
was becoming more competitive than 
for a good many years and purchasers 
were in a stronger position, He asked 
if the wheat board was taking a 
yvamble hoping that it could make 
the purchaser dance to its tune, He 
pointed out that lake and ocean ship- 
pers were facing a serious situation. 
Up to a few weeks ago little or no 
wheat had been booked for shipping 
via the St. Lawrence this season, 
something almost unprecedented. 
Moreover, he alleged, freight ships 
had left Saint John virtually empty. 


Another View 


Yet another spokesman from out- 
side the trade was George S. Mooney, 
executive secretary of the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 
ties. Mr. Mooney, speaking in Mont- 
real April 14, said that Canadian 
trade practices will have to be re- 
vamped if the country is to sell its 
huge surplus of wheat. 

The question of price was upper- 
most in Mr. Mooney's mind when he 
said, “If Canada is to maintain its 
traditional role as the world’s chief 
supplier of wheat, it must be able to 


meet competitive prices within or 
without any International Wheat 
Agreement. 


Mr. Mooney also voiced another 
thought now occupying the attention 
of the ordinary man in the street 
when he said, “Any substantial de- 
cline in our exports to the U.K. would 
be disastrous.” 

There is a possibility of an ease- 
ment in the situation within the next 
few days. By April 23, weather per- 


mitting, there would be a consider- 
able movement of wheat out of Mont- 
real, Mr. Howe reported. This will 
make space available for grain 
brought down from the Lakehead. 


Labor Kelations 


The necessity of determining which 
employees stand in confidential re- 
lationship to the employer has been 
stressed by the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A recent case which came before 
the Ontario Labor Relations Board 
was quoted as a reason why it was 
important to know whether an em- 
ployee could be classified as confi- 
dential or not. The American Feder- 
ation of Grain Millers, the chamber 
reports, applied for certification as 
the bargaining agent for a group of 
employees at the Streetsville, Ont 
plant of the McCarthy Milling Co., 
Ltd. The applicant presented the 


usual evidence of membership and in 
the course of the hearing it appeared 
that one J. Bush had signed up some 
of the employees claimed to be union 
members. It turned out that Mr. 
Bush was a foreman whose authority 
was of a sort which made him, in 
effect, a representative of manage- 
ment in matters concerning labor re- 
lations. 

It is a standard provision of mod- 
ern labor laws, the chamber pointed 
out, that certification should be re- 
fused to a union in whose formation 
an employer participated. The board, 
accordingly was not willing to accept 
the documentary evidence of mem- 
bership which Mr. Bush had helped 
to obtain and dismissed the applica- 
tion. 


Charge Hike Protest 
The 
export 


representatives of Canadian 
trades, including the flour 
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millers, who joined in protesting a 
proposal of the two railway com- 
panies operating in Canada, to impose 
terminal charges on Canadian exports 
of 8¢ 100 lb. on shipments moving 
through Canadian Atlantic and U.S. 
North American ports, have _ suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a review of the 
situation. 

The authorities concerned have 
notified postponement of the charge 
pending further discussions. 


U.K. Flour Market 


The following extract, from an ar- 
ticle in a Toronto paper describing 
a local village and its miller of a 


bygone age, is reproduced without 
comment. 
“Benjamin Thorne, who arrived from 


Dorsetshire, England, in 1820 and 
built his home on the bluff overlook- 
ing the river, gave his name to the 
village. Thorne’s business, as others 
in the area, prospered almost to mid- 
century, but the demand for Thorn- 
hill’s flour waned when grain came 
in cheaper from the West. Farmers 
turned to dairying, and Thorne, who 
suffered heavy losses on flour shipped 
to England, took his own life.” 








Overseas N ewsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





India Buys Wheat 


India, a country which was under- 
stood to have withdrawn from the 
world wheat market, having no fur- 
ther need for imports this year, has 
purchased six cargoes of wheat from 
Australia at the price of $70 ton 
c.if., according to trade sources. 

This move caused surprise in mar- 
ket circles and gave rise to some 
speculation concerning the motives 
behind the switch in what was con- 
sidered to be a firm declaration of 
policy. The most common theory is 
that the purchase has been made by, 
or on behalf of, the flour millers who 
wish to use the wheat for manufac- 
turing a grade of flour suitable for 
the export market. The Indian flour 
milling industry is making a strenu- 
ous effort to capture some of the 
trade available in adjacent countries 
and Australian wheat is known to be 
suitable for these particular markets. 

It will be recalled that a recent 
report indicated that Australia ex- 
pected to sell wheat to Japan because 
the millers had expressed a prefer- 
ence for it in producing flour for ex- 
port markets. The possibility is that 
Indian planning is proceeding on simi- 
lar lines and while stocks now held, 
including imported and home grown, 
are ample and can be used as part of 
the grist for export flour, some Au- 
stralian wheat is needed to make the 
product more acceptable to buyers 

Another factor which may have 
motivated the Indian return to the 
wheat market is the state of the 
harvest. Previous optimistic reports 
about the crop are not being borne 
out by results for hailstorms, at first 
thought to have been light, have 
caused considerable damage. Much of 
the crop is now reported as being 
of poor quality while the offtake will 
be smaller than anticipated. 


Australian Policy 


The lowness of the Australian price 
provides a further talking point in 
European trade circles. After making 
an allowance for freight and other 
differences, the price accepted for the 
Indian business is about $2.45 ton be- 


low the price currently quoted for 
Australian wheat in the U.K. Specu- 
lation rests on the suggestion that 
this new price may indicate a change 
in pricing policy on the part of the 
Australian authorities. 

There are a number of reasons 
motivating a change in the Austra- 
lian pricing structure. The wheat sur- 
plus this season has been estimated 
at about 80 million bushels and there 
is no immediate sign of any major 
buyers. Thus the Australian will have 
to go to the expense of providing 
storage space and it has been sug- 
gested that it would be cheaper to 
cut the price and boost sales rather 
than pay these expenses. 

Sales in most markets have dipped 
sharply in recent months. The U.S 
action in making deals, under de- 
fense arrangements with both Japan 
and Spain, both Australian customers 
in the past, has reduced the require- 
ments from both countries. Addition- 
ally, Australian soft wheat has not 
enjoyed a good market in Britain 
this season, Ontario winter wheat 
proving more acceptable, from the 
point of view of price and quality. 

This latter circumstance led to 
some criticism of U.K. policy by Au- 
stralians. Britain, it was stated, was 
spending scarce dollars on the Cana- 
dian product at a time when the 
Australian growers had upped pro- 
duction as part of the effort to pro- 
vide sterling wheat, thus saving the 
use of dollars. 


Food Reserve 


Pakistan is establishing a national 
food reserve to prevent the recur- 
rence of food shortages, according to 
the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers. 

Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, mini- 
ster of food, announced recently “It 
has been decided to maintain a na- 
tional reserve of 500,000 tons wheat 
in the country. This reserve we will 
always be able to fall back on in 
time of shortage. Therefore, the dan- 
ger of shortage in years of adverse 
climatic conditions has been elimi- 
nated. It is also proposed to keep a 
reserve stock of 100,000 tons rice in 


East Pakistan.” 

The food minister said that Paki- 
stan had constructed extra storage 
space to handle the planned food re- 
serves. Additionally he revealed, that 
1.5 million acres of wasteland was to 
be brought under cultivation within 
the next few years. Provision of 
water was the main obstacle to agri- 
cultural expansion in Pakistan and 
priority has been accorded to irriga- 
tion schemes. 

The Foreign Operations Division of 
the U.S. government is prominently 
identified with these moves to hike 
agricultural production in both Paki- 
stan and India and it is hoped that 
the benefitting countries will eventu- 
ally be relieved of the necessity of 
importing grain. 


Wheat Sales 


Turkey is still active in the wheat 
export market and the latest deal 
involves the sale of 2,000 metric tons 
to Italy at the reported price of $66 
metric ton f.o.b. Recent deliveries 
have been made to Poland, Spain, 
Italy and Brazil with total weekly 
shipments to all customers running 
around 30,000 metric tons. 

Russia is also a seller to Italy and 
Poland, supplies for the last named 


country coming from Bulgarian 
sources. 
Chile is expected to increase its 


requirement of imported wheat this 
year. The home crop, just harvested, 
is reported by traders to be about 
400,000 tons below the estimated con- 
sumption requirement of 1.2 million 
tons, the largest deficit ever recorded. 

The current U.K. wheat crop is one 
of the highest recorded in recent 
years. Previous estimates of produc- 
tion have been surpassed to give a 
new figure of 2,664,000 long tons from 
an area of 2,222 acres, slightly more 
than that laid down in 1952. The 
yield, set at 43.5 bu. to the acre, 
the second highest on record, shows 
a vast improvement over the prewar 
average of only 33.5 bu. Improved 
agricultural techniques coupled with 
the greater use of fertilizers are cred- 
ited with achieving this increase in 
output. 
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WHEAT BOARD ASKS CUT 
IN LAKE SHIPPING RATES 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, in an effort reportedly aimed 
at reducing selling costs, has asked 
vessel owners on the Great Lakes for 
lower shipping rates 
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In the face of heavy stocks of 
wheat now held at the Lakehead and 
in eastern elevators and a sales re- 
sistance on the part of buyers that 
has seen overseas movement in the 
first seven months of the current crop 
year slashed 27%, compared with the 
same period last year, the need to 
trim overheads is seen as urgent. 

Backing the board’s demand, a gov- 
ernment official stated that rates are 
too high and must come down. He 
pointed out that the U.S. had cut 
rates and added that Canada must do 
the same if grain is to remain com- 
petitive on the world market. The 
suggestion was not favorably re- 
reived by the shipping companies for 
their profits have been cut by higher 
operating costs and by the increased 
demands of labor. However, it ap- 
pears to trade sources that some 
compromise agreement will be 
worked out, although the final reduc- 
tion will be but a fraction of what 
the board would like. 


The initial approach to the ship- 
pers, it is understood, mentioned a 
cut from 16¢ to 14¢ bu. in respect 
of shipments of wheat and rye from 
the Lakehead to Montreal and from 
5% to 4¢ for movement from the 
Lakehead to Georgian Bay points. 
The Lakehead-Montreal rate for bar- 
ley is 5%¢ and for oats 5¢. Barley 
and oats moved from the Lakehead to 
Montreal costs 15%¢ and 14¢, respec- 
tively. 

The shippers called meetings in 
Montreal and Winnipeg and came up 
with an offer of a cut of %¢ bu. in 
the Lakehead-Montreal run and %¢ 
on the Georgian Bay run. 

While the rates quoted are the 
maximum in practice the board is 
often able to negotiate with shippers 
to get a lower figure. 

Some observers consider that a cut 
in the rates will be the deciding fac- 
tor in the consideration now being 
given by some shipping firms to plans 
for keeping their boats off the lakes 
for the time being at least. There is 
very little wheat to move, it is stated, 
and it is felt that the trouble and ex- 
pense of commissioning will not be 
justifiable. On the other hand, it 
could be that firms, anxious to obtain 
business, will accept reduced rates in 
order to keep their vessels operating. 


———=“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





STORAGE EXPANSION 

SABETHA, KANSAS — Stockhold- 
ers of the Farmers Cooperative Ele- 
vator here have voted to increase 
elevator wheat storage, according to 
Arlie Gilbert, manager of the con- 
cern. Grain storage bins are expected 
to provide an additional 95,000 to 
100,000 bu. storage to the elevator 
here. 
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Finest Quality 


CANADIAN 
FLOUR 


Canada’s finest wheat, 
carefully processed at 
Quaker’s modern mills, 
assures you of depend- 
able flours for every 
baking purpose. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
aker Super Quaker 
‘oyal Seal ivory 


The Quaker Oats Company 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
Export Dept., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
Cable Address; “KWAKER” Mills at Peterborough & Saskatoon 
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LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA @ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 























Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 











































i 
Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 

















THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries 


from Leadi 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
family short patent, in papers, en- 
riched $6.5546.60; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.80@5.85; standard 
$5.70 @5.75. 


Texas: Demand last week continued 
poor, Sales were 15 or 20% of capac- 
ity. Running time was about four 
days for the mills that were operat- 


ing, some of which were handling 
business for units that were struck. 
Prices were unchanged on family 


flour, a shade lower on bakers and 
20¢ sack lower on clears. Quotations 
April 16: Extra high patent $7@7.40, 
high patent $6.80@7.20; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6.20@6.30; first 
clears, unenriched, $4.85@5 delivered 
TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Production and 
sales were adversely affected by 
strike conditions. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 10¢ 
lower on. bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, April 15: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.80@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50, bak- 
ery unenriched short patent $6.20@ 
6.30, standard patent $6.10@6.20, 


last week. The dullness was not un- 
expected as in recent years the week 
before Easter holidays has been tra- 
ditionally dull. 

Springs closed 4 to 9¢ net lower 
for the week, with penny declines 


occurring nearly every day. Hard 
winters were extremely weak and 
finished 11¢ net lower. Soft wheat 


flours were unchanged to 20¢ lower, 
with high ratio experiencing the 
brunt of the selling pressure. 

Mill agents reported that the past 
week was one of the dullest in 
months, with very little buying in- 
terest being displayed right from the 
small jobber up to the larger chains. 
Only a few sales were made, and 
they were described as smal! fill-in 
lots for maintaining adequate inven- 
tories. 

Quotations April 17: Spring short 
patents $6.95@7.05, standards $6.85 
@6.95, high gluten $7.60@7.70, first 
clears $6.52@6.77; hard winter short 
patents $6.71@6.82, standards $6.51@ 


6.62; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@G 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.42@5.72, high ratio $6.52@7.57; 
family $8.17. 

Buffalo: Flour sales were at a low 
level last week. The market was at a 
psychological point where traders 
who have resisted the high prices of 
flour this far were inclined to with- 


hold their commitments until the 
new crop is in. 
Spring flour closed the week 4¢ 


lower. Kansas was down 8¢. Short 
patent declined 10¢ and pastry flour 
skidded 15¢. 

Export sales through Buffalo con- 
tinued to hold up well. 

Retail products sales were nominal. 

This is the first full week’s report 
to show the impact of the General 
Mills strike in Buffalo’s flour produc- 
tion. Flour output slumped to 292,019 
sacks from 46,506 in the week ended 
March 27, the last full week of Gen- 
eral Mills production. Output of 
other flour mills here ranged from 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


five to six days, with the majority 
on a five-day week basis. 
Quotations April 15: Spring family 
$8.05, high gluten $7.56@7.71, short 
$6.91@7.06, standard $6.86@6.96, 
straight $6.81, first clear $6.66@6.67; 


hard winter short $6.75, standard 
$6.580 6.65, first clear $6.08@6.28; 


soft winter short patent $6.85@7.11, 
standard $6.91, straight $5.56@5.75, 
first clear $5.01@5.35. 

New York: The week before East- 
er is historically a dull period in the 
flour business, and this year was no 
exception. The pattern of recent 
weeks continued, with business very 
slow and only routine small lots 
among the rank and file for imme- 
diate and nearby reported. 

Minor price changes in hard wheat 
bakery flours toward the end of the 
week further decreased interest, with 
similar pattern of light interest pre- 
vailing in other types. There seems 
little prospect of an early change in 
this cautious buying pattern. 

A resistance in spring high glutens 
was noted with the further widening 
in the premium over spring standard 


straight grade $6,05@615. Truck (1,000 bushels) patent flours. 
lots 20@50¢ higher on all grades. U. 8. sale Exporting countrie cumulative sale A 10¢ reduction in soft wheat 
ee. yor ome 5 . whet ee om sa Total Australiat Canadat Total ctaggen se gent septa — had 
C ] ns Austria 9,186 o effect on interest in this grade. 
entra est Helium 23,883 19 1,079 ’ 1.165 10,36 eye Quotations April 16: Spring family 
Chicago: Flour business was uni-  firasi’ 2.0.0!) 13,228 73 flour $8.15, high glutens $7.58@7.68, 
formly dull in the central states dur- sen gg tee = ks 9,5 Hs 7 ‘s standard patents $6.83@6.93, clears 
ing the week ending April 16, aver- Cuba 7.422 14 68 M4 ‘ 1 $6.50@6.75; hard winter short pat- 
aging around 40% of capacity in new Denmark TD 1,837 : = aa «Cents $6.69@6.80, standard patents 
sales. Shipping directions also were — ix ww Nays 2,388 149 131 1 1,737 $6.50 @ 6.60; soft winter high ratios 
slow for the most part, although ay oA EES : anh 7 ar or ce 1.888 $6.50@7.55, straights $5.40@5.70. 
running at a fair rate on family flour. Germany +. 66 116 13,183 13,183 3.927 Philadelphia: The pre-Easter week 
Higher prices in the wheat futures (j)°"°" i “ abet "ane proved a period of dullness on the lo- 
market at the market opening April = Haitu ae 1,837 at : 1315 cal market following the usual pat- 
19 aroused considerable interest, but ['enduras - oe 6 x 149 247 tern. The dullness had the effect of 
there was no appreciable increase in” India ......... 36,744 , 346 ! lengthening the interval since heavy 
sales up to near noon. The higher coe gn 10°105 +4 1.551 204 buying last developed. The amount 
prices for grains and soybeans were Israel ...... 8,267 49 #49 of flour on mill books was further 
thought to be a result of the Indo- oe Shae 36.744 1,887 ‘ 11 reduced and stocks in the hands of 
China situation and the chances for Jordan 939 the trade underwent additional down- 
U.S. active entry into the fighting. pond spits 4 + ward adjustment, indicating that 
A lull in business also was brought ee ba sh aie ee -. 's some expansion in replenishment op- 
about by the Good Friday holiday. Netherlands |... 24/80 9 G8 Last erations is in the offing. 
Some mills, especially the bigger ones, New seeland 6 $79 ; ; 4,24 , ; However, mill representatives re- 
closed all day, and some shut down = Norway — 8,451 118 1,500 1,314 814 i" » port customers have lost none of 
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6.20, clear $5.05@5.39; family flour south Africa 13,228 2,053 063 600 653 takings until something develops 
$7.85; soft winter short $7.05@7.20, Vatican States f 661 a 61 61 61 which they interpret as a signal 
standard $4.76@5.65, clear $4.70@ Yugoslavia 3,674 ‘ 2,319 19 19 oe the re time for buying 
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Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $5.85, pastry territory crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance*® 70¢ sack, the highest ina long while. 
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excite any concerted buying interest country, **Less than 1,000 bu 


Quotations April 17: Spring high 
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gluten $7.65@7.75, short patent $7@ 
7.10, standard $6.95@7.05, first clear 
$6.8546.95; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.60@ 6.70; 
soft winter western $5.60@5.80, near- 
by $5.15@5.35 


Pittsburgh: Flour buying was of 
small volume last week, but mill 
representatives said it was normal 
for the season of the year. Fill-ins 
of both springs and hard Kansas were 
purchased largely on p.d.s. basis or 
immediate or at most 30 to 60 day 
commitments. Sales were about 50/50 
of springs and hard Kansas. 

Family patents of advertised 
brands had normal sales and un- 
advertised brands also sold normally. 
It is conceded that home baking is 
on the increase in industrial areas. 
Soft wheat pastry and cake patents 
sold also in small fill-ins, but in- 
quiries continued to increase and it 
is thought supplies are low in many 
bakeries in these flours. 

Directions in all but family flour 
were only poor to fair, but in family 
patents directions rated fair to good. 

Quotations April 17: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.40@6.57, 
medium patent $6.46@6.62, short pat- 
ent $6.56@6.67; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.75@6.91, medium patent $6.80 
@6.96, short patent $6.85@7.02, clears 
$6.37@6.96, high gluten $7.40@7.61; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.85 
@8.05, other brands $6.25@7.51; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.29@7.64. 


South 


New Orleans: A slight pick-up was 
noted in flour business last week, es- 
pecially on hard winters and northern 
springs. However, the volume of busi- 
ness could be considered as only very 
moderate. Hard winters were pur- 
chased generally for current months 
shipment to through May, with job- 
bers exhibiting the greatest interest. 

Continued quiet prevailed with soft 
winters, particularly among cracker 
and cookie bakers, who continue to 
reduce their present contracts rather 
than add thereto for replacement. 
Cake flours were again fairly active, 
especially on deliveries, with retail 
sales showing some improvement, 
which is generally considered as sea- 
sonal. 

Prices for the week were easy to 
5@10¢ sack lower and most mills 
were discounting future prices ap- 
proximately 5¢ for immediate and 
current month's shipment. Shipping 
directions continue to hold up fairly 
well and might be considered satis- 
factory. Stocks on hand continue to 
show a slight decline but remain 
fully sufficient to cover requirements. 

Export flour sales were exception- 
ally quiet with both European and 
the Latin American countries. Sales 
of moderate amounts were worked to 
Norway and the Netherlands. 

Quotations April 16, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $6.25@6.45, 
standard $6.10@6.25, first clear $4.95 
@5.30; spring bakery short patent 
$6.60 @6.80, standard $6.45 76.70, first 
clear $6.20@6.40, high gluten $7.05@ 
7.30; soft wheat short patent $5.40@ 
5.70, straight $5.05@5.30, first clear 
$5.35@5.70, high ratio cake $5.70@ 
6.10; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.40, 
pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ less 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued quiet last week, and produc- 
tion dropped a bit during the week, 
although the grind was still above 
the average that prevailed up until 
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the first of the year. Perhaps local 
mills have benefited to some extent 
by the shutdown in California of a 
major strike-bound producer, but 
most of the current business was re- 
ported to be coming through regular 
channels. Buyers are apprehensive 
about military developments in the 
Orient; also they feel that support 
levels on wheat in the Pacific North- 
west are going to maintain the mar- 
ket. Thus they are not as reluctant 
about buying as they were. Also, 
Easter business for pastries and bak- 
ery items was reported as good. 
Prices were unchanged. Family pat- 
ent $8, bluestem $7.09, bakery $7.22, 
pastry $6.46. 

Portland: New flour bookings were 
scarce in the Pacific Northwest last 
week and mills are gradually cur- 
tailing operations. Some interior mills 
are down entirely due to lack of 
bookings. Others are on a curtailed 
basis. Terminal mills are not in much 
better position. Some shared in gov- 
ernment bookings; others are work- 
ing on a limited domestic basis. There 
is no encouraging news for the bal- 
ance of the season. 

Quotations April 17: High gluten 
$7.75, all Montana $7.13, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.20, bluestem bakers 
$7.16, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, pie 
$6.04, whole wheat 100% $6.76, 
graham $6.36, cracked wheat $6.08. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: U.K. interest in 
imported brands is slow, and there is 
little demand, with price levels re- 
maining static. Buyers are not anx- 
ious to carry more stock than is neces- 
sary to meet their day-to-day needs, 
and the feeling of the market still 
leans heavily against the hope of 
more price reductions. The demand 
for home milled flour is not excep- 
tional, and the whole tenor of the 
trade is lethargic. 

Other Canadian export markets are 
showing only mild activity with no 
deals of any consequence reported. 

The domestic market remains 
steady. Quotations April 17: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11.60 
@11.80 bbl., bakers $9@9.60 bbl. all 
less cash discounts, 98’s cotton mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

There has been some _ interest 
shown in winter wheat flour on the 
part of U.K. buyers, and other out- 
lets are making inquiries. Quotations 
April 17: Export $4 per 100 -Jb., f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are light, 
a normal circumstance at this time 
of the year. The new crop is prom- 
ising, and, given good weather, the 
offtake should be satisfactory. Quota- 
tions April 17: $1.58@1.60 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

Vancouver: Milling operations of 
prairie and local plants continue well 
below average in view of the limited 
amount of export business developing 
around the Pacific Ocean. Outside of 
the regular monthly orders coming 
from the Philippines and _ limited 
quantities for Central and South 
America, no new business is reported 
here. These conditions are expected 
to prevail until normal importing 
areas in the Far East have a better 
supply of dollars, 

Domestic flour sales continue along 
routine lines. Sales of cake and bread 
mixes in stores are holding steady. 
Prices are unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
First patents $11.40 in 98’s jutes and 
$11.50 in cottons; bakers’ patents 
$10.55 in paper bags and $10.65 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on basis o 


Spring family 

Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short — 
Spring standard 
Spring straight 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend, bulk 


Spring family 

Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark . 
Semolina blend, bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


*100-lb. papers, t100-1b 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 


7.583 @7.68 7 


98.56 B.iscle ass 2 


Seattle 


76.46 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
f carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City %8t. Louis Buffalo 
” $6.20@7.55 $ @ ... 8...@e.ee $..-@8.06 
40@6.75 ee Pee @.. 00 eee 000 ace 
@... 6.86@6.96.. ~--@... %7,866@7.71 
@. 6.26@6.36 coe @ wee -.-@6.76 6.91@7.06 
30@6.65 6.16@6.26 ...@ -@6.65 6.86@6.96 
SS ++ +@... -@... ~@... ~«»-@6.81 
56.80@6.35 6.85@6.20 ss Se ..@6.46 6,.66@6.67 
@7.85 ~++@... 6.46@7.40 .. @7,00 cee® ase 
5.05 @6.30 . @... 6.02@56,.97 .. @6.20 -»- @6.76 
5.95@6.20 ---@., 5.82 @5.87 ..@6.05 6.568@6.66 
5.06 @5.39 --@. 4.50@4.95 .@5.36 6.08@6.28 
“ coc@® o 4 .@6.10 Te. Tt 
7.06 @7.20 | we a 7 . 686@7.11 
76@5.65 @ sce ( -@ ; -» @6.91 
@ = eer @5.20 6.566@6.75 
70@6.35 ...@.. @4.90 6,01@6.36 
15@4.22 3.81@3.86 W463 4.63@4.756 
3.41@3.55 3.11@3.16 3.78 3.784.000 
7.99 7.90@8.00 @ ... ooe@ one 


New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
; @M8.17 $7,858.05 8... eee 
56@7.75 7.60@7.70 7.40@7.61 7.06@7.30 
O@7.10 6.95@7.05 6877.02 6606.80 


6 

0 
6.95@7.05 6.85@6.96 6.75@6.91 6.456@6.70 
Ome > 6856@6.95 6.52@6.77 6.37@6.96 6.206@6.40 
6.69@6.80 680@6.90 6.71@6.82 6.56@6.67 6.266.456 
0@6.60 6.60@6.70 6.51@6.62 6.40@6.57 6.10@6.26 
“a “a .@... 4,96@6.30 
w @ @ 6.40@5.70 
56.40@5.70 “a 5.42@5.72 Ti . 6,06@5,.30 
a u -@. 56.35@5.70 
4604.70 4.60@4.70 4.49@4.61 coe @ coe 
“ @ 3.78 @3.99 cee @ cee 
52@8.62 @ @8.47 ovat eee 
Toronto ** Winnipeg 
8.00 Spring top patent $11.60@11.80 §....@.... 
7.09 Bakers 9.00@ 9.60 cee e® coee 
@7.22 Winter exportsat .@ 4.00 OD nace 


export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib, papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 
load lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago 


Bran . $61 
Standard midds 63.004 
Flour midds 68.006 


Red dog 68.004 


Kansas City 


Bran $54.75 
58.50@59.00 


Shorts . 
Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Minneapolis 


$59.00@59.560 $63.60@64.00 
59.50@60.00 


Buffalo 


64.75 @65.00 
67.50@ 68.00 
69.00 @69.50 


@62.00 
64.00 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 


$60.75@61.25 $64.50@65.60 
£3.00 @63.560 


67.560 @68.00 
@ coee® ae 


Bran Shorts 
. $60.00@64.00 
49.00@564.00 


$60.00@ 64,00 
49.00@54.00 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Philadelphia Boston 
$ -@71.00 §....@73.00 
72.00 «ee» 72.00 
@ . ooeoGe cove 
@76.00 o0ce@ cove 
New Orleans Beattle 
$66.00 @66.76 $ @. 
68.00 @69.00 : @ .ove 
@ secs «oe 46.00 
Middlings 
$66.00@67.00 
49.00@64.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as complied by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Tetals sccsccese 


April 10, and the 





265,644 


corresponding date of a year ago: 





r-—Corn-——.. -—Oates r—-Rye— -~Barley— 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1963 1954 1963 
3,129 943 1,165 a8 24 
10,749 846 750 1,680 72 665 69 4113 «312 
725 90 ° > ee 
9,990 4,263 7,362 2,040 3,799 7,297 1,157 399 170 
498 ie ay 
2,291 4,775 6,276 99 1,258 356 7 1,006 940 
501 260 276 166 217 4 15 16 31 
1 466 2 2 “" <3 
476 ee 
019 1,211 1,697 156 7 20 9 
604 1,677 2,622 55 164 148 87 25 29 
701 11 274 41 768 1 2,064 1,263 
412 344 4,809 980 2,600 444 606 2,267 2,401 
&1 918 730 33 19 . ee ‘ 
726 il 12 1 
530 2,804 81 40 6 27 37 47 
240 178 (309 ’ 104 * 
0 RZD 9 116 
446 476 920 a4 69 2 i! ™ 
§ 1,140 738 212 §23 . 18 76 
967 1.893 1,570 405 264 2 7 a4 66 
64 2 2 « 
5,983 27,2659 32,467 >, 884 10,964 9,442 1,986 6,198 5,663 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





Minneapolis 
July 
April 1 229 
April 13 228% 
April 14 22 
April 15 2 
April 16 


-CORN- r 


Chicago 


May July May 

12 150% 151% 165 

13 152% 152% 106 

Apr. 14 152% 152% 108 
15 

1 


Apr 
Apr. 


Apr 
Apr. 


152% 162% 105% 


HOLIDAY- 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 

July Sept Lex May July July-hard May July 
113% 216% 221 123% 216 218 383 341 
214 17% 222 224 215% 218% $86 342 
213 15% 220% 223% 214% 217% 390 347 
209% 213 217% 222% 213% =216% 190 347 

HOLIDAY— 

RYE —_— ra —OATSRH— -—— 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May duly May duly May duly May duly 
KOM 88% 107% 74% 711% 12% 10% 
90 89% 107% 76% 72% 74% 71% 
89 88% 108% 76% 72% 74% 71% 
85% 88% 108 76% 72% 74 71% 
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Dewey E. Moore 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





a se 


W. Larnce Alley 


NAMED VICE PRESIDENTS — Dewey E. Moore and W. Larnce Alley have 
been named vice presidents of Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., it has been announced 
by Oscar Straube, president of the Kansas City feed manufacturing firm. 
Mr. Moore, nutritionist with the firm, began his feed career as a poultry 
breeder in 1920. His experience has included all phases of animal nutrition. 
He joined the May Milling Co. as a nutritionist in 1935 and remained with 
the company when it came under Pay Way management. Mr. Alley is in 
charge of all plant purchasing and traffic and is a veteran of 14 years in the 
feed industry. He entered the feed business through the traffic department 
of Nutrena Mills, Inc. He joined Pay Way early in 1946 as traffic manager. 





$13.90 and western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Export flour sales from 
Canada for the week ended April 15 
increased by 104,000 bbl. over the 
previous week to 240,000 bbl., with 
64,000 going to IWA destinations. 
The latter was made up of small lots 
to a number of countries, Class 2 
flour sales of 176,000 bbl. were 
worked chiefly to the U.K. Domestic 
trade is only fair, and mills are oper- 
ating at less than 75% of capacity. 
Prices are steady. Quotations April 
17: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11@11,70; sec- 
ond patents $10.50@11.20, second pat- 
ents to bakers $9.65@9.95. All prices 
cash carlots, 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices advanced $1@ 
1.50 in the week ending April 19. 
While demand was somewhat lighter, 
the reduced supplies kept the market 
firm. Quotations: Bran $58@58.50, 
standard midds. $58.50, flour midds. 
$60.50, red dog $62. 


Kansas City: Bran fell sharply over 


the Easter holiday weekend, but 
shorts held to high levels attained 
last week. The shortage of feed re- 


sulting from the General Mills strike 
was counterbalanced by an only fair 
buying interest on the part of feed 
mills. Quotations April 19: Bran 
$54.75055.25, shorts $58.50@59 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was firm 
last week, with offerings insufficient 
as a result of General Mills strike. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
15: Bran $56.75, shorts $59. Both bran 
and shorts advanced $1.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran $1.50 ton higher and shorts up 
a like amount. Supplies have, been 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 15: Bran $56@56.50, gray 
shorts $58.50@59. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds continued to 
exhibit strength, but late in the week 
there was some resistance to prices 
which hit season peaks. Demand ear- 


lier plus a shortage of millfeeds 
forced both bran and shorts up $1.50. 
Buyers were found among local job- 
bers and mixers. Quotations, per ton, 
sacked, basis Kansas City, April 19: 
Bran $56.25@56.75, shorts $58.50@ 
59. 

Oklahoma City: There was a fair 
demand for both bran and shorts last 
week. Prices closed $1.50 higher on 
bran and $1.50 higher on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars, April 16: Bran 
$58.75 @59.75, millrun $59.88@60.88, 
shorts $610@62. Mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Quotations April 16: 
Bran $64.50@65.50, gray shorts $67.50 
@68, delivered Texas common points; 
about $2 higher on both, compared 
with a week previous. The demand 
was rather dull, but offerings were no 
more than sufficient to take care of 
it. 

Chicago: Millfeeds pushed upward 
in active trading in the central states 
during the week ending April 19. 
Traders said feed business was good, 
and feed manufacturers needed mill- 
feeds. Despite the fact that flour mill 
running time is short, however, mill- 
feeds were not scarce, and this week 
shipment was available. Quotations 
April 19: Bran $61.50@62, standard 
midds, $63@63.50, flour midds. $68@ 
69, red dog $680 69. 

St. Louis: Offerings last week re- 
mained scarce for nearby shipment. 
A fairly good demand prevailed for 
anything available. Quotations April 
16: Bran $60.75@61.25, shorts $634 
63.50, St. Louis switching limits 

Boston: Millfeeds maintained their 
recent firm position last week, and 
values advanced about $1. Supplies 
were described as being short of de- 
mand, although buyers were definite- 
ly not as aggressive as in the past 
two weeks. Most dealers reported 
that the buying activity was confined 
to small lots for immediate shipment 
to augment light inventories. Quota- 
tions April 17: Standard bran $73, 
midds. $72. 

Buffalo: Sales of millfeed were not 
too good last week despite the con- 
tinuance of the Genera] Mills strike. 


Prices started the week about $1 a 
ton lower, there was a further dip of 
50¢, and then the market turned 
around and recouped its losses and 
added $1 for the week. The market 
again was helped by sales to the 
New England area on a bulk basis. 
Spoilage of Argentine pollards be- 
cause shipments were delayed by the 
lengthy New York City dock strike 
could possibly impart contra-seasonal 
strength in flour middlings. Mill run- 
ning time averaged five to six days. 
Quotations April 15: Bran $63.50@ 
64, standard midds. $64.75@65, flour 
midds. $67.50 @68, red dog $69@69.50. 


Philadelphia: A_ slight improve- 
ment was noted in the call for mill- 
feed on the local market last week, 
and dealers reported that availability 
was a little better. However, the in- 
terest was chiefly in small amounts 
for immediate delivery and buyers 
shied away from forward bookings. 
The April 17 quotations showed bran 
at $71 and standard midds at $72, 
both unchanged from the previous 
week, while red dog underwent a 50¢ 


downward revision which left it 
at $76. 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were 


higher last week but again failed to 
attract any considerable buying. Usu- 
ally on higher prices retail buying 
is heavy, but this trend was absent 
and wholesale buying was also cau- 
tious. Supplies cover all needs. Quota- 
tions April 16, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $70.30@70.40, standard 
midds. $69.30@70.90, flour midds. 
$70.40@70.90, red dog $72.40@73.90. 


~ New Orleans: The millfeed market 
narrowed slightly during the past 
short week in New Orleans. Bran and 
shorts gained approximately $1.50, 
and mixers and jobbers bought cau- 
tiously on the slight advances but 
only for immediate needs since fu- 


tures showed weakness. The mill 
grind was slightly better, but offer- 
ings were still on the light side. 


Quotations April 16: Bran $66@66.75, 
shorts $68@69. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
dormant last week, but millers re- 
ported a slightly better inquiry and 
nominal prices moved up 50¢ to $1 
per ton, depending on delivery date 
and the seller involved. The Cai- 
fornia market is still saggy, due in 
part to a poor barley market there 
and also to imports of Argentine 
bran. This prevents Pacific Northwest 
millers from moving their production 
too heavily in that direction, and thus 
local quotations remain dormant. 
Price at the end of the week was 
nominal at $46 ton, delivered com- 
mon transit points. 


Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $51 


ton, 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week, with demand exceeding 
supply. Millfeed is getting better at- 
tention, but there’s not much change 
in the situation. Mills are operating 
to capacity six days a week, with 
exception of General Mills, Inc., still 
on strike. Plants are booked well into 
May. Quotations April 15: Red bran 
and millrun $46, midds. $51. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $53, midds 
$58. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $53.50, midds. $58.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Prevailing high 
prices still result in sales resistance 
by domestic buyers. The export mar- 
ket shows a fair amount of interest, 
but availabilities are limited. Quota- 
tions April 17: Bran $60@64, shorts 
$60@64, midds. $65@67, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Domestic prices held 
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unchanged at the close of last week, 
but they were still at the highest lev- 
el of the year following the previous 
week’s advance. Limited flour orders 
coupled with a reported continued 
heavy eastern seaboard demand are 
held responsible for the current high 
levels. Cash car quotation for bran, 
shorts and middlings was $61.50. 

Winnipeg: Apart from the con- 
tinued movement of most of the out- 
put from western mills to eastern 
Canada, there was little new to re- 
port in millfeed trade last week. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces 
were small. Stocks are moderate and 
prices are holding steady. Quotations 
April 17: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $49@ 
54; midds. and shorts $49@54. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
light, with prices steady to off 5¢ 
sack. Quotations April 15: Pure white 
rye $3.81@3.90, medium rye $3.61@ 
3.70, dark rye $3.11@3.20. 

Chicago: Rye flour business con- 
tinued at virtually unchanged levels 
in the central states. Prices were 
about the same. Trading interest was 
only fair. Quotations April 16: White 
patent rye $4.15@4.22, medium $3.95 
@4.02, dark $3.41@3.55. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were good last week. Quota- 
tions April 16: Pure white $4.53, 
medium $4.33, dark $3.78, rye meal 
$4.03. 

Buffalo: There was very little done 
on the rye market last week. There 
was a Slight dip in prices, but as a 
whole they were well maintained. 
Consumer coverage averages about 
three to four weeks. Quotations April 
15: White rye $4.53@4.75, medium 
rye $4.33@4.55, dark rye $3.78@4. 

New York: in rye flour 
continues light, with prices un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Pure white patents, April 16: $4.60@ 
4.70. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
small last week. Directions were 
good. Quotations April 16, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $449@4.61, medium $4.19@ 
4.41, dark $3.78@3 99, blended $6.34 
@6.44, rye meal $3.74@4.11. 

Philadelphia: The local market was 
in the grip of seasonal influences last 
week, which kept dealings on a re- 
stricted scale. Mill representatives re- 
ported some small placements but 
said there was no interest in forward 
commitments. The April 16 quotation 
on rye white of $4.60@4.70 was 5¢ 
sack under that of the previous week. 

Portland: White patent $6.25, pure 
dark $5.50. 


DEATHS 


Lloyd Harrison, 50, Louisville dis- 
trict sales manager for General Mills, 
Inc., died April 18 at his home in 
Louisville. Mr. Harrison, who had 
been with GMI for 22 years, was in 
charge since 1943 of a territory which 
includes Kentucky, Indiana and Ten- 
nessee. Survivors include his widow, 
Leona; his mother and a sister. 


Interest 











George E, Manschot, who had been 
in the flour business for more than 
60 years, died recently. He was asso- 
ciated with Kern & Manschot, Mil- 
watikee. More details will be found on 
page 9. 
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General Seeding 
of Spring Wheat 
Seen This Week 


MINNEAPOLIS—Field work was 
quite general at most points in the 
spring wheat area, although there 
were reports of farmers leaving the 
fields because of high winds and soil 
blowing, the Occident Elevator Divi- 
sion of Russell-Miller Milling Co. re- 
ports 

Seeding was started at many sta- 
tions, with some reports from the 
southern territory indicating that 
around 25% of the wheat is seeded 
and some oats and barley also are in 
the ground. It is expected that gen- 
eral seeding operatioens will get under 
way early this week, Occident says. 

Moisture was limited to about % 
in. east of Bismarck, N.D. Tempera- 
tures ranged from freezing some 
nights to up in the 70’s, and winds 
reached velocities of 45 to 50 miles 
an hour at times. 

While recent reports indicate 
enough moisture to get started, there 
seems to be more general comment 
this week from North Dakota points 
regarding the need of general rains 
soon, Occident notes. 

The Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin 
points out that surface and subsoil 
moisture conditions are generally fair 
to poor, as much of the spring wheat 
area received only 50 to 75% of nor- 
mal precipitation during the fall and 
winter. 





IWA Decline 





(Continued from page 9) 
preferable to have the trade seek 
supplies from new crop as available. 

However, the expected turn-over 
of 5 million bushels of southeastern 
wheat to CCC is another matter, 
particularly if CCC plans to dispose 
of it on the basis of feed value price 
levels 

Such a disposal technique curtails 
trading activity on the Chicago Board 
of Trade and poses some interesting 
observations from Canada since it 
would appear to give the U.S. ex- 
porter a big price edge over Canadian 
exports in the sharply competitive 
world market under IWA. 

A survey of the oustanding import 
quota balances under the wheat pact 
at this time of this year reveals, 
however, that even a GR-212 sales 
policy stimulant is unlikely to boost 
exports materially. 

The wheat pact is suffering from 
two major defects. First, some of the 
major importing nations do not need 
wheat this year. India is a prime 
example of this condition since it 
has not made more than a _ token 
purchase under its 36 million bushel 
quota. Likewise, Italy, in the past 
a big importer has not recorded a 
single bushel purchase of either 
wheat or wheat flour although it has 
been intimated that before the close 
of the IWA crop year Italy might 
make some limited commitments 
merely to record sincerity of pur- 
pose and faith in the IWA as a mat- 
ter of principle. 

The next major failure of the IWA 
is its inability to solve credit difficul- 
ties of importing nations. Of this con- 
dition Brazil is a good example. Ex- 
porters have repeatedly stated that 
Brazil wanted to buy substantial 
quantities of U.S. wheat if some credit 
terms could be arranged. Brazil, un- 
fortunately, does not seem to qualify 














SELDERS PARTY SPOILED 
BY HOUSE FIRE 


KANSAS CITY—While Eugene L. 
Selders, head of the E. L. Selders 
Co., Kansas City, was preparing to 
play host to 35 business friends at a 
downtown party April 19, he received 
a call that his home was on fire. The 
well known feed broker was called 
home about 6:30 p.m. to find that 
the third floor and roof of his home 
were in flames. 

Meanwhile, the business friends 
gathered for the party at the Kansas 
City Club and pinch-hitting for the 
hard luck host were David Selders, 
Selders-Jones-Covington Advertising 
Agency head, brother of Mr. Selders, 
and Robert Kivett, Harold Wright 
and Gerald Chase, members of the 
Selders company. 

While the fire was extinguished in 
about an hour, extensive damage was 
done to the roof and upper floors and 
to the rest o fthe house due to water 
and smoke. Interior remodeling and 
redecorating had just been completed 
by the Selders family that day. 

Mr. Selders purchased the home 
in 1944. It was the former residence 
of the late Wallace C. Goffe, of Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., Kansas City. 


under Foreign Operations Admini- 
stration Sec. 550 even in a triangular 
arrangement, so therefore it is ex- 
cluded from IWA and general! subsidy 
purchases under GR-261. 

Of the large import quota buying 
nations, only Japan has completed its 
quota thus far this year. Germany 
has bought more than half its 55 mil- 
lion bushel quota. Egypt, with a near- 
ly 15-million bushel quota, has pur- 
chased slightly less than 2 million. 
Even Mexican purchases, steady and 
regular in the past are way down. 

The smaller import quota countries 
by and large are holding up better, 
but even here they seem to reflect 
a glutted market and are making 
haste slowly to cover import quota 
requirements. 

After all the glowing promises that 
the wheat pact would be the path to 
the promised land of stability in 
world wheat trade and assurance of 
supply and markets for importers and 
exporters, it now seems necessary 
to conclude that it is a most uneven 
document under which exporters 
forego gain in price when world sup- 
plies are short and must sit on their 
surpluses in time of world excess 
supply or put them to the importer 
at the minimum price of the agree- 
ment, a condition which few believe 
the U.S. will attempt to enforce. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period April 7-13, inclusive, the 
CCC confirmed sales of 976,000 bush- 
els of wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiva- 
lent) under the IWA. The sales for 
the week included 215,022 sacks of 
flour (501,000 bushels in wheat 
equivalent) and 475,000 bushels of 
wheat. The countries principally in- 
volved in the sales were Greece, the 
Philippines and Norway. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1953- 
54 year on June 30, 1953, total 92,- 
818,000 bushels. (See table on page 
22.) Of the total 20,418,000 bu. rep- 
resent wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent, and 72,400,000 bu. repre- 
sent wheat. The respective quan- 
tities of the various classes of wheat 
are as follows: Hard red winter, 
23,970,000 bu.; soft red winter, 19,- 
287,000 bu.; hard red spring, 864,000 
bu.; white wheat 26,647,000 bu., and 
mixed wheat 1,632,000 bu. 
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USDA Ready to Release Dry Milk 
Stocks to Feed Manufacturers 


WASHINGTON—-Official announcce- 
ment of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture plan to sell its surplus 
stocks of dried milk to feed manu- 
facturers may be made early this 
week. 

The sales plan was at the kick-off 
Stage late last week, subject to final 
discussions early this week. 

Officials were reluctant to go for- 
ward with their final plans to dispose 
of USDA stocks of non-fat dried milk 
solids to ease the soybean meal short- 
age until all avenues of possible criti- 
cism had been sealed off and satis- 
factory methods had been devised to 
protect manufacturers of dried milk 
products. The officials were moving 
with extreme care to protect the 
legitimate interests of the milk com- 
panies against any damage or injury. 


Sales Plans 


Briefly, here is what the USDA 
contemplates in its sales offer on 
dried milk. 

The price basis, delivered, will be 
3.5¢ lb. east of the Rocky Mountains. 
For the West Coast the delivered 
price would be 4¢. There will be no 
guarantee of protein content by 
USDA. However, reliable milk trade 
sources say that if the milk has 
been stored in adequate storage, 
there should be no serious loss of 
protein content and then only through 
moisture absorption which would 
merely change the ratio of protein 
to the weight. On the other hand 


some feed industry people contend 
that dried milk can become spoiled, 
and without a government guarantee 
as to quality, the deal may not be 
as palatable as it looks at first glance. 

Jobbers will be excluded from the 
disposal program as such, but it is 
expected that they can function as 
brokers to the extent that buyers 
will pay them for their services. The 
reason for the jobber exclusion is 
this: 

Under the planned government 
sales plan, it will be necessary for 
buyers to certify that they will not 
displace their usual purchases of feed 
dried milk products, brewers grains, 
distillers solubles and fish solubles. 
They will be asked to submit in- 
ventory figures on these products for 
comparison by USDA under spot 
checks. The jobber who takes title 
to government surplus dried milk 
would be unable to project certifi- 
cates from his buyer, but the broker 
could on the other hand make such 
conditions a part of the sales agree- 
ment. 

Sales will be made on the basis of 
40,000-Ib. lots, delivery within 60 days 
from government storage points, 

Applications to buy the government 
surplus will be directed to regional 
Commodity Credit Corp. offices. The 
major CCC office for dairy products 
now is at Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
serves the interior points. West Coast 
purchases are to be available from 
the Portland office and for the South- 
west the Dallas office. 





Baking Industry Plea for CCC 
Dry Milk Likely to Be Rejected 


WASHINGTON Notwithstand- 
ing formal protests by the American 
Bakers Assn. over the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture disposal plan for 
its surplus stocks of dried milk 
through feed industry channels to the 
exclusion of the baking industry, it 
is improbable that USDA will agree 
to make any supplies available to the 
bakers at the price which the sur- 
plus dried milk will be made available 
to the feed manufacturers. 

Primarily, USDA officials explain 
the dried milk surpluses now held by 
Commodity Credit Corp. are not proc- 
essed to the type ordinarily used by 
the baking industry. Furthermore, it 
had previously been reported to 
USDA officials by bakery trade rep- 
resentatives that few of the large 
bakeries would wish to change their 
formulas on a temporary basis pure- 
ly because of the price attraction 
which might be available, since at 
some later date they would be forced 
to maintain a new taste factor in 
bread which they might not be able 
to supply unless they were guaran- 
teed a maintained bargain price from 
CCC stocks of dried milk. 

Recently Lewis Graeves, president 
of the Charles Schneider Baking Co 
and president of the ABA, wrote a 
formal letter of protest to Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
charging that bakers were being ex- 
cluded from the disposal program 
and that the baking industry always 
attempted to provide an outlet for 
U.S. dairy products in baked goods. 

At USDA officials declare that the 
ABA protest fails to recognize some 


basic factors in this effort to dispose 
of substantial quantities of accumu- 
lated dried milk surpluses to the feed 
industry which can handle volume, 
a condition which arises over the 
need to meet an acute shortage of 
soybean meal. While the planned sales 
price of $70@80 ton to the feed manu- 
facturer seems a rare bargain as com- 
pared with the open market price for 
dried milk, that disposal price was 
set in line with the relative price of 
soybean meal on a related protein 
content basis. 

At the same time USDA is trying 
to cushion any impact this disposal 
program would have on the manufac- 
tured milk producers markets. 

Within the bakery field there is 
no similar shortage of supply of any 
major commodity, consequently 
USDA can find no reason to make 
dried milk available to the baking 
industry at this time as it would only 
further dislocate the manufactured 
milk market. 

From observations made at USDA 
it seems certain that the bakery in- 
dustry protest to the secretary will 
be acknowledged and rejected. 


———HREAO 18 THE STAPF OF LiFe 





EARNINGS INCREASE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. and sub- 
sidiary for the quarter ended March 
31 totaled $287,985, compared with 
$264,439 for a like period in 1953. 
Net earnings for the 12 months prior 
to March 31 were $1,160,463, com- 
pared with $1,193,287 for the same 
period a year ago. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON— Important _legis- 
lation affecting the field of foreign 
trade is expected to be introduced in 
the Senate this week by Sen. Homer 
KE. Capehart (R., Ind.). It is expected 
that the Capehart bill will liberalize 
the controls over the activities of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The probability that Sen. Capehart 
would act in this field had previously 
been reported by The Northwestern 
Miller, at which time it was pre- 
dicted that the Capehart legislative 
proposal might be a constructive al- 
ternative to the agricultural surplus 
disposal programs which flooded Con- 
gress at the previous session. 

One of those proposals, the Schoep- 
pel bill, has already passed the Sen- 
ate but has not been considered by 
the House. The Schoeppel bill would 
provide for financing shipment of a 
billion dollars worth of U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses to foreign nations. 

This bill is parallel to the provi- 
sions of Section 550 of the current 
Mutual Security agency law, which 
provides for the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rency which would be used by the 
Defense Department in paying for 
construction of foreign bases or pay- 
ment for services and military sup- 
plies produced in foreign countries. 

Largely through diligence and pres- 
sure from Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration officials, substantial 
quantities of U.S. agricultural sur- 
plus supplies have been sold for for- 
eign currencies, but this instrument, 
which had wide support from U.S. 
farm organizations, has not been re- 
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Bill to Help Stimulate Export 
Business Expected in Senate 


ceived with too great sympathy in 
foreign nations. It contains some sub- 
stantial defects and encounters op- 
position in foreign nations. 

Recently a variant of the MSA sec- 
tion 550 transaction was completed 
with Spain, whereby that government 
plans to buy nearly 10 million bushels 
of wheat and make payment in pe- 
setas. The U.S. exporter will be re- 
imbursed in dollars by Commodity 
Credit Corp., and subsequently the 
Spanish currency will be obtained by 
the Defense Department to pay for 
labor used on Spanish bases. 

These types of transactions pay lip 
service to private trade, but with 
many of the huge agricultural sur- 
pluses held by CCC, the part of the 
private exporter is token rather than 
real. 


Capehart Position 

It is understood that Sen. Cape- 
hart takes the position that our ex- 
port trade, agricultural and other- 
wise, must be stimulated through 
more adequate credit facilities, which 
the Export-Import Bank might be 
authorized to provide. 

The Capehart measure has not 
been disclosed in detail, but earlier 
this year this reporter learned from 
sources close to the Indiana senator 
that he was carefully drafting his 
proposal on the basis of observa- 
tions he made during his survey of 
conditions in Latin American business. 
They were hopeful that the Cape- 
hart bill would take precedence in 
Congress over the Schoeppel and 
other give-away types of legislation 
and open the foreign market to pri- 
vate enterprise backed by substantial 
credit facilities of the Export-Import 
Bank. 





European Importers Hold Back 


on Buying, Hope for Price Break 


LONDON — Wheat and flour im- 
porters in Europe are taking no more 
than their day-to-day requirements 
because their own customers, the 
ultimate users, are convinced that the 
exporting countries will shortly be 
compelled to make price cuts to un- 
load their present heavy stocks. 

One experienced European corre- 
spondent expresses the situation thus: 
The market is dull because every day 
the newspapers are announcing some- 
thing about the tremendous wheat 
stocks in the U.S. and Canada so 
that all buyers are just looking at 
the sky and waiting with fear for the 
moment the cloudburst will start. It 
does not help when traders point out 
that the wheat market has strength- 
ened in recent weeks for all are im- 
pressed by what the newspapers have 
to say. 

When an experienced trader ex- 
plains to a potential customer that he 
is not afraid of a price collapse and 
quotes arguments in support of his 
contention the buyer agrees that his 
theories are interesting but com- 
ments, “We are believing what we 
read in the newspapers.” 


Avoid Commitments 
As far as the flour importers are 
concerned they are sitting between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. The 
export millers are complaining about 
the prices the importers wish to pay 
while the ultimate consumer is de- 


sirous of paying even less or not 
willing to buy at all unless the flour 
can be delivered immediately. The 
result of this is that the importer 
does not wish to commit himself too 
much in advance and therein lies the 
crux of the problem facing the trade 
in Europe right now. 

The presence of a free market in 
the exporting countries would ease 
the position considerably for the im- 
porting trade, but since sales are in 
the hands of monopolies there is noth- 
ing the private trade abroad can do 
about it. Around many European 
markets are circulating rumors of 
price cuts, with the Canadian Wheat 
Board mentioned prominently. This is 
bad for business, and observers sug- 
gest that the officials concerned, in 
each exporting country, should make 
a firm statement of their intentions 
If prices are going to be reduced, 
then let it be done at once. If not, 
they should say so and end the un- 
certainty, traders say. 

One European market man, while 
admitting that the existence of heavy 
stocks cannot be disproved by argu- 
ment, feels that it would be a mis- 
take for the two North American 
countries to try and reduce their 
stocks by a policy of cut-rate prices. 
Even if prices dipped to dumping 
levels there is no possibility of rais- 
ing foreign consumption, and for that 
reason, as long as both,countries con- 


cerned can afford to sit on their 
wheat stocks and to keep prices up, 
they will still sell the same amount 
of wheat as they would if the price 
were slashed. 

Watch with Interest 

European traders have watched 
with interest the actions of the U.S. 
government in its efforts to unload 
surplus wheat and other farm prod- 
ucts. One market man makes the 
suggestion that if the U.S. wishes to 
unload its surplus farm commodities 
without upsetting established mar- 
kets it should explore the possibility 
of coming to some arrangement with 
China. By pumping surplus stocks 
into that country the American ad- 
ministration could offset the influence 
of Russia. He points out that now 
the Russians are trying to increase 
their trade with the West, there will 
be less available for China with the 
possibility of mounting discontent in 
that country. By playing on this situ- 
ation and by increasing the standard 
of living, even temporarily, the Chi- 
nese might be weaned away from the 
present Russian influence and brought 
more closely into the western orbit. 

Many Europeans are firmly of the 
opinion that the U.S. will never 
strengthen its political influence by 
destroying the present quite normal 
market level for wheat and flour. 
When wheat prices are compared 
with cotton, tea, coffee, cocoa, rubber 
and other basic commodities, wheat 
is seen as not too highly priced. More- 
over, the farmers are having to pay 
more for everything they need, more 
than they are receiving now in pro- 
portion to the prewar price for their 
wheat. 

Yearly Famine 

The success of the plan for aid 
to China will depend primarily upon 
what goods China would require. 
China is itself a wheat producer but 
each year reports of serious famine 
in various provinces trickle through 
to the outside world. It is in the 
alleviation of such starvation that the 
U.S. surplus could be so useful while 
at the same time a major political 
objective, the breakaway of China 
from Russia, might be achieved. 

That policy, too, would remove 
some, if not all, the heavy wheat 
surpluses from the market and would 
not disturb the established channels 
of trade, it is said, 

It is appreciated that the giving 
of aid to a communist country, par- 
ticularly one that was so lately in- 
volved in the Korean war, would be 
obnoxious to many American people. 
Yet by the very act of giving that 
aid there is a strong possibility that 
China could be cured of communism 
and its people persuaded to accept 
the advantages provided by the more 
fruitful ways of democracy, observers 
suggest. 
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NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR 


ASSARIA, KANSAS—The T. A. 
Kelley Feed & Seed Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, is building a grain elevator in 
Assaria with a capacity of 104,000 
bu., bringing the firm’s facilities here 
to 140,000 bu. The $55,000 structure 
will consist of concrete tanks. The 
Kelley firm is doubling its seed proc- 
cssing plant here to 6,000 sq. ft. 
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GRAIN COMPANY ORGANIZED 


STATESVILLE, N.C.—The Star 
Milling Co., Statesville, N.C., has 
been incorporated to engage in a 


general grain business. Incorporators 
are James R. Cashion, Lois M. Cash- 
ion and James T. Cashion, all of 
Statesville. 


April 20, 1954 


USDA Extends 
Reseal Period 
on 1952 Wheat 


WASHINGTON — Farmers in an 
eight-state area may extend for 
another 11-month period their farm- 
storage price support loans on 1952- 
crop wheat now under reseal and 
earn a storage payment for the full 
l1l-month period, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced last 
week. Current reseal operations in- 
clude 1953-crop wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, oats, flaxseed and grain sor- 
ghums now under loan, and 1952- 
crop corn and wheat now under re- 
seal. 

Farmers who resealed their 1952- 
crop wheat under loans to mature 
April 30, 1954, are encouraged to 
keep their wheat in farm storage by 
extending the loans to mature 11 
months later on March 31, 1955. Ap- 
plications for a loan extension must 
be made to county Agricultural Sta- 
bilization & Conservation committees 
prior to the final date for delivery of 
resealed 1952-crop wheat as specified 
by the county committees. 

USDA officials point out that farm- 
ers will earn a storage payment of 
14¢ bu. in Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota and 
15¢ in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Wyoming on the quantity of 
wheat under the original resealing 
period ending April 30, 1954. The 
payment will be made direct to the 
farmer by the county committee at 
the time the loan is extended for the 
second reseal period. 

Under the loan extension through 
March 31, 1955, farmers who hold 
their 1952-crop resealed wheat until 
the extended maturity date of March 
31, 1955, will receive a storage pay- 
ment of 14¢ bu. Otherwise, the farm- 
er will receive a prorated storage 
payment for the period beginning 60 
days after the maturity date of the 
1952-crop reseal loan (July 1, 1954) 
and continuing through the time he 
keeps the wheat in storage as loan 
security. The payment for storage 
under these circumstances will be 
computed at .051¢ bu. a day, but not 
to exceed 14¢ bu. 

The interest rate for the extended 
loans will be 3% percent. 

The 6.6 million bushels of 1952- 
crop wheat resealed last spring are 
in the following states: Kansas, 2.4 
million bushels; Montana, 1.5 million 
bushels; North Dakota, 995,000 bush- 
els; Colorado, 495,000 bushels; Ne- 
braska, 700,000 bushels; South Da- 
kota, 278,000 bushels; Minnesota, 
220,000 bushels, and Wyoming, 40,000 
bushels. 

On March 19, the USDA announced 
details of the reseal program for 
seven 1953-crop commodities and on 
March 23, the 1952-crop resealed corn 
loan extension was announced. These 
extensive resealing operations for 
commodities now in farm storage and 
other programs by the USDA to in- 
crease the storage capacity for grains 
are designed to facilitate the han- 
dling and storage of a record quantity 
of grains during the harvest this 
summer and fall. 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NEW DETROIT OFFICE 

DETROIT—The Continental Bak- 
ing Co. has moved its Detroit re- 
gional office from the Maccabees 
Bldg., in the downtown area, to new 
quarters at 10240 W. MeNichols 
(Six Mile) Road, Detroit 21. L. D. 
Kinney is the Detroit manager. 














April 20, 1954 


Canadian Exporters 
Discuss Mutual 
Trade Problems 


TORONTO Meeting in Toronto 
recently, members of the Canadian 
Flour Export Committee, under the 
chairmanship of William H. Pinchin, 
Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., dealt with a 
variety of subjects concerning their 
overseas markets. 

The membership of the committee 
covers 99% of Canada’s milling ca- 


pacity with Harry J. Dowsett, On- 
tario Flour Millers Assn., as sec- 
retary. 

The executives heard statements 
from government officials covering 
various aspects of their trade and 
took a number of decisions aimed at 
solving the problems of their for- 
eign customers. 

W. N. Keenan, chief, plant pro- 


tection division of the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s Department of Agricul- 
ture, reported that a number of 
countries were placing greater em- 
phasis on sanitation in food prod- 
ucts. He recalled that during World 
War II the British found it necessary 
to store large quantities of grain, 
flour and other foods and the re- 
sult was an increase in insect in- 
festation. The Ministry of Food re- 
quested the Canadian government to 
make some inspection of ships’ holds 
and it was found that many of them 
were infested with insects. As a re- 
sult, no ship now loads grain until it 
has been inspected. The inspection of 
grain elevators and flour mills de- 
veloped subsequently. 
System Recognized 

Mr. Keenan declared that the in- 
spection system adopted by Canada 
had been recognized most favorably 
by other countries and he added 
that it was desirable that this high 
standard be maintained. Therefore, 
the department had to be satisfied 
that a mill making shipments of 
flour requiring certification by the 
importing countries was indeed free 
from infestation. 

Two representatives of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation are coming to Canada 
next June to discuss the program 
covering the exportation of grain, 
to investigate the system of inspect- 
ing flour mills, and to examine the 
method of certification for flour ship- 


ments, Mr. Keenan revealed 
Mr. Keenan added that when the 
inspection of flour mills first start- 


ed the government realized it would 
have to act in a reasonable way. 
The staff was instructed to work 
on a compromise basis but eventually 


a stage was reached where there 
could be some weeding out and, in 
consequence, a few mills were re- 
jected 


Sanitation Stressed 

Dr. H. E. Gray, head of the Stored 
Product Insect Unit, said his depart- 
ment was engaged in helping the 
mills meet the increasing demand 
for sanitation. He felt that the De- 
partment of Health and Welfare was 
likely to enter the picture more 
prominently in the future. He added 
that if the mills were interested 
in getting the volume of export busi- 
ness, the ability to get and retain 
such business was dependent on the 
mill maintaining sanitation measures 
at all times. He declared, “If you 
keep the mill clean, you keep the 
product clean and there won't be 
any dissatisfaction on the part of 
the customer.” 

Other officials present included G. 
N. Vogel, chief, grain division in the 
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Department of Trade and Commerce; 
William Riddel, commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, and Dr. J. 
A. Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
three officials recently visited eight 
importart wheat and flour markets 
in the East and they reported to the 
millers on the results of their tour. 
Mr. Vogel said that an official re- 
port of the investigation will be pub- 
lished at a later date. 

As part of the drive to build up 
export flour markets the committee 
decided to continue its exhibit at 
the International Trade Fair, sched- 
uled to open in Toronto May 31. 
The policy of staffing the booth with 
milling executives, able to answer 
the questions of foreign visitors in- 
terested in flour, will be continued. 
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AMERICAN FLOURS ADDS 
1,100,000 BU. STORAGE 


NEWTON, KANSAS American 
Flours, Inc., will increase grain stor- 
age facilities to nearly 5 million bush- 
els, G. M. Ross, president of the mill- 
ing company, announced last week. 
Work is now underway on company 
property adding 1,100,000 bu. to the 
existing elevator built in 1951, in- 
creasing that unit to 3,300,000 bu. 

The project calls for erection of 27 
tanks measuring 21 ft. in diameter 
and 20 smaller ones, each 120 ft. 
high. Cost of the project will be in 
excess of $125,000. Completion is set 
for around July 1. 

The latest construction will in- 
crease the company’s overall storage 
capacity to 4,600,000 bu. 

The Whitewater Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Whitewater, Kansas, also 
is completing a 380,000-bu. addition 
to its storage facilities. The White- 
water firm is a separate organization 
but controlled by American Flours 
stockholders. 











Richard R. Glowe 


JOINS DCA—Richard R. Glowe has 
joined DCA, Inc., Chicago brokerage 
firm, to handle a complete line of 
feed ingredients. The move was made 
effective April 1, and was announced 
by Jack Anderson and William Cas- 
selman, officers in the firm. Mr. 
Glowe is widely known as a broker 
in the formula feed industry. He was 
with the Nellis Feed Co., Chicago, 
for seven years before going to Los 
Angeles to join Seley & Co., where 
he stayed for a year and a half. He 
is a former treasurer of the Chicago 
Feed Club. 
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SOUTHWEST MEETING—Gene Reischman, Holsum Baking Co., Roswell, 
N.M., new president of the Southwest Bakers Assn., is shown with John 
Chiordi, Chiordi Baking Co., Albuquerque, retiring president. In the illustra- 
tion at the right, James M. Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, 
addresses the convention, while Walter E. Laine, Mead’s Bakery, Albuquerque, 
looks on, 


Gene Reischman 
Elected Head of 
Southwest Bakers Assn. 


ALBUQUERQUE — Gene Reisch- 
man, Holsum Baking Co., Roswell, 
N.M., was elected president of the 
Southwest Bakers Assn. by over 150 
members in attendance at the 8th 
annual convention of the group here 
March 20-22. He succeeds John Chi- 


ordi, Chiordi Baking Co., Albu- 
querque. 
N. H. Cobb, McCartt’s Bakery, 


Amarillo, Texas, was elected vice 
president, with J. R. L. Kilgore, Kil- 
gore Sales Co., Albuquerque, con- 
tinued as secretary. 

Highlight of the first day’s meet- 
ing was the sweet goods session, fea- 
turing William E. Doty, California 
Raisin Advisory Board; Miss Mary 
E. Kuhlman, field representative for 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago; Ed Goodson, Swift & Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas, and R. M. Beaver- 
son, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Miss Kuhlman told how the in- 
stitute is working in a broad, na- 
tional program to convince people 
that bread is good for them. Today, 
she emphasized, people are nutrition- 
conscious, and the institute is driv- 
ing home the message of the food 
value of bread. 

Mr. Doty made raisin bread for 
the noon-day luncheon, and deliv- 
ered a few hard punches at bakers’ 
complacency. 

He said, “The cereal people have 
sold you out of the market, while 
you, instead of making people want 
to eat more bread, are slicing the 
loaves thinner and thinner. Remem- 
ber, bread is sold by the loaf, but 
consumed by the slice. The aver- 
age person will eat two slices of 
bread regardless, whether it’s thick 
or thin.” 

Also in the sweet goods session 
Mr. Goodson described the results 
from various ingredients, and showed 
color slides of different pies, some 
of which were in the sweet goods 
display in the Hilton Hotel ball- 
room, where the sessions were held 

Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, member of the board of the 
American Bakers Assn., and Green 
Bay, Wis., civic leader, was the speak- 
er at the annual noon-day luncheon. 
He said bakers have given too much 
attention to mechanized production 
rather than turning out bread that 
will “eat.” Taste is paramount, he 
said, and people who eat bread want 
it to taste good. 


He thought we may be on the 


verge of a big change in produc- 
tion toward flavor, toward natu- 
ral bread, naturally made and 
baked in the right size pan. To 
Mr. Cobb, the right size pan is 
the 1-lb. pan. He said people 
want fresh bread that can be 
consumed while fresh, and that 
big loaves may last too long. The 
1-Ib. loaf, he said, if standardized 
all over the country, would in- 
crease consumption of bread by 
20%. 


Harvey Rodgers, Research Prod- 
ucts Co., Kansas City, Mo., talked on 
“How Does tife Get So Tangled?” 
He said we are living in unsettled 
times, and it takes patience to meet 
our problems, but we usually wait 
until things get all messed up before 
we start to analyze the situation and 
do something about it. 

He said people, not machines, are 
now the problem of management. 
Personnel makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure. People are 
different and must be treated as per- 
sonalities, and it’s more important 
than ever to help our fellow work- 
ers to get into the right spot in the 
organization and “find fulfillment in 
a good job well done.” He said life 
gets tangled up when our life gets 


to where it isn’t serving a useful 
purpose, 
James M. Doty, Doty Technical 


Laboratory, Kansas City, Mo., dis- 
cussing oxidization of flours, said that 
some bakers are beginning to store 
and age their own flour, maturing it 
as needed, 

Alex Baumeister, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., brought up the fact that a lot 
of thought is being given to the pro- 
duction of quality sweet goods by 
the wholesale baker, He advised as 
to best ways to get a balanced for- 
mula, 

Charles Lingelbach, product devel- 
opment department, Marathon Corp., 
Menasha, Wis., gave figures showing 
how chain stores have won a strong 
place in the bakery sales picture 
since 1947, His subject was on pack- 
aging, especially in respect to frozen 
baked goods. He thinks freezing will 
help the baker cut down on stales 
and even cut production under the 
40-hour week, But, packaging for 
freezing is still under study, he said, 
and the baker should look for some 
new developments soon, Meanwhile, 
it’s a good idea to over-package, he 
said, 





BREAD i@ THE GTYAPF OF Lire 
JOINS AMERICAN GRAIN 
ST. LOUIS—Carl G. Haunschild, 
formerly of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is 
now associated with American Grain 
Co., St. Louis. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, — and allied 
stocks listed on the New Stock Ex- 
change: 

- Apr. 
’ 15, 
-- 1953-54 1954 1054 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chalmers . 41% 50% OI 
Am, Cyanamid .... 55 41% 48% 48% 

Pid. .. 133% 126% .. 133y 
A-D-M Co. pe 30” «87, 80% 
Borden reccee GUY BT 58 50% 
Cont. Baking Co., 25% 1 22 22% 
Corn Pr. Hef. Co.. 78 61% 73 73% 
Cream of Wheat . 274 251%, 26%, 
Dow Chemical ... 4 33% 37% %% 
Gen. Baking Co... 145 10 10% 10 
Gen, Foods Corp... @1 wyH 61 61% 
Gen, Mills, Ine, .. 67 52 61% 1% 
Merck & Co. .... % 17 2 21% 

Pid, $3.50 .... 105% 0% wate 104 
Natl, Biseuit Co... 38 af 36 37 


Pillebury Mills, Ince. 394% 35 38 30} 
Procter & Gamble 78 64 7 18 


Quaker Oats Co, . 30% 25% 2044 29% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 254% 17% 24 25% 
gtd. Hrande, Inc. . 31% 25. 31% 31% 
Pid. $4.50 ...... 92% 86% .... % 
Sterling Drug .... 38 32% 37% 38 
Pid. $3.50 ...... 97% 91% 96% 
Sunshine Bis., Ine, 70% 784% 8% 
United Biscuit 
of America . 39% 338% 3% 36% 
Pid, Hh. . 107 105 cede eee 
Vietor Ch. Works. 32% 24% 30% 32 
Ward Baking Co.. 24% 1% 23% 23 
Pid, $5.50 ..... 104 100%... 102% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Biied Mitte, Bee =. 5ei0xandes 28 28% 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd, .. 102 104% 
Cont, Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. 9 
Corn Prod, Ref, Co,, $7 Pfd. 17 
Dow Chem., $3.25 2nd 7: 102%, 103% 
General Baking Co,, $8 Pf 145 47 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pia., 96% 971% 
General Mills, Ine. “= se % rtd. 125 30 
Merck & Co., $4 90 91% 
Natl, Biseuit Coa., re ‘Pfd.... 178 170% 
Pillebury M., Ine., $4 Pfd.. 101 102 
Quaker Oats, OO PEG, cccoss 53 155 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd, 97 oo 
St, Hegis Paper, $4.40 Pfd, oo ply 
Vietor Ch, Works., $3.50 Pid. 4 95% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, miffing and allied 
stocks Listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Apr. Apr. 
9, 15, 
~1953-54-, 1054 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Kburry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
PTE. OB vecsccses 182% 164% 176 179% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Be. “AF nosis 10 6%, 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N, Y¥. . 23% 17% 2 20 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ...... O™% ” 8% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & Tea Co....... 135 136 
Horn & Nardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd....... 104% «106 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $8 Pfd....... 132 135 
Ques, BAR ccc ivcesivtas see 17 11% 
Wagner Baking Co, .. 7 1% 
Wagner Baking Co., Prd. | 10614 110 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
2, 9, 
1953-54. 1954 1054 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Bread ....... 3 2% 3.00 2.95 
Pes icécsciacuss nO 16 48 47 
Can. Bakeries iz™% It 1% It 
Can, Food Prod. .. 3% «=«3 3.15 3.15 
abate pipe ee 5 5% 6 
PEG. scvvses wine Mw 53 
Catelli Food, B 20 20 20 20 
Consol, Bakeries &, 6% Mm iM 
Federal Grain « & 19 20 20% 
Pfd. . 2 26 81% 28 
Gen, Bakeries. 5% )~=OCOG 5% «25% 
Lake of the Woods 32 28% «30 
Maple Leaf Milling 8% 7 8% 8 
Prd. . © ao 1% 
Mid Pacific Grain, 26% 14% 21% 21% 
Ogilvie Mlour 32% 30% 31 a 
Pra, . 5 150 150 150 
Toronto Elevators. 14% «218 14 13 
United Grain, A .. 18% 16 18 vi 
Western Grain ‘ a) 2 21 « 
George Weston ... 30% 34 37% 3 
Pd. 4%% 102 05 o™% 101 
Closing bid oud asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Catelli Food, A ings . BRK “4 
Inter-City Baking ........... Iw 20 
inter, Milling, Pfd. a3% a4 
lake of the Woods, Pfa.. 140 Geee 
McCabe Grain, A . a 13 
St. Lawrence Flour, “ptd,. eens 118 
Standard Brands ; 30% 30% 


~“SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BE. L. CARNEY RETIRES 

CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—E. L. Car- 
ney has retired after 43 years of 
service in the milling industry. Mr. 
Carney had been plant manager of 
the Clarksville plant of the Igleheart 
Bros. Division of General Foods Corp. 
since 1945. He was first employed by 
the Dunlop Milling Co. in 1911, and 
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he was traffic manager when the firm 
was sold to Igleheart Bros. in 1930. 
He was promoted to manager 15 
years later. Mr. Carney has been suc- 
ceeded by George Winecof, assistant 
plant manager. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFt—— 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HEARS HENRY J. TAYLOR 


NEW YORK — Henry J. Taylor, 
president of the Package Advertising 
Co. and the Silicone Paper Company 
of America, Inc., of this city, well 
known radio commentator, author 
and economist, was the guest speaker 
at a luncheon and meeting of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., held at the Hotel 
Astor here April 8. 

Mr. Taylor, an honorary member 
of the club, had just returned from 
an extended tour of foreign coun- 
tries and presented first hand infor- 
mation on developments overseas and 
some observations on what the future 
probably holds. The luncheon session 
attracted a large turn-out with ap- 


proximately 175 members and guests 
attending. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers of the club at this meeting: 
Hugh Evans, I. J. White Corp., Flush- 
ing, N.Y.; Lewis G. Graeves, Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
D.C.; Maurice R. Haney, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New York; A. E. Matt- 
ner, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., New York; Adam Metz, Bakers 
Mutual Insurance Co. of N.Y.; Harry 
M. Miller, Miller Bakeries Corp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Leonard Miller, Mil- 
ler Bakeries Corp.; George S. Pills- 
bury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; George Rosenthal, Abbott Baking 
Corp., New York, and Daniel J. Uhrig, 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFt—— 


500,000 BU. ADDITION 
UTICA, KANSAS — The Utica 
(Kansas) Elevator Co. has launched 
a half-million bushel addition proj- 
ect to present facilities. Top capacity 
for the structure will be 703,500 bu. 
Leo E. Fuller is the local manager. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Morehead Patterson, chairman and 
president of American Machine & 
Foundry Co., has been named 1954 
chairman of the U.S. Committee for 
United Nations Day by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 


Jackson O. Shuford, secretary- 
treasurer, Columbia Baking Co., At- 
lanta, has been elected to member- 
ship in the Controllers Institute of 
America. 

é 


Donold B. Lourie has been elected 
a director of the Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago. Mr. Lourie was 
president of the Quaker Oats Co. 
when he took a leave of absence early 
in 1953 to accept the newly created 
position of Under-Secretary of State 
for Administration. Resigning this 
position March 6, Mr. Lourie returned 
to Quaker as a director and member 
of the executive committee. He at- 
tended the Inter-American Confer- 
ence which began March 1 in Vene- 
zuela and since then has visited 
Quaker plants in South America. 


Philip Pillsbury, passing through 
Toronto, April 13, paid a visit to the 
Canadian office of The Northwestern 
Miller. He was accompanied by Wil- 
liam H. Pinchin of Pillsbury Canada, 
Ltd. 

& 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Keirstead of 
West Hartford, Conn. are vacation- 
ing in St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. Keir- 
stead is owner of a chain of 22 bak- 
eries in Connecticut, and is treasurer 
of the New York Bakers Club, Inc. 
He is one of the two living charter 
members of the club. 


Frank A. Theis, president of the 
Simonds - Shields - Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, and Mrs. Theis, sailed 
from New York April 14 for a Euro- 
pean vacation trip. They will return 
to Kansas City late in June. Accom- 
panying them on the trip are Kearney 
Wornall, vice president of the City 
National Bank of Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Wornall. Mr. Theis left Kansas 


City for Europe in a round about 
way, going first to Boca Raton, Fla., 
and Havana, Cuba, in connection with 
a railroad directors’ meeting. 


Norman R. Supper, until recently 
an employee of the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis, now with B. C. 
Christopher and Co., Kansas City and 
St. Louis, has made application for 
membership in the exchange. 


Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from a business trip, which 
took him to various points in Ar- 
kansas. 

& 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, and Mrs. Sumpter are on a 
combined business and pleasure trip 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


George Huggins, flour sales man- 
ager for the Roanoke City Mills, 
Inc., Roanoke, Va., has been elected 
president of the Roanoke Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club. Retiring president of 
the organization is John I. Bowman 
of Bowman’s Sunbeam Bakery. This 
club has received national awards 
for achievement, winning in 1952 a 
sales management trophy and an 
award for outstanding club progress. 
Mr. Huggins is also a director of the 
Roanoke Advertising Club. 


Abelardo Cardenas, export man- 
ager, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mrs. Cardenas and family trav- 
eled to Sherman, Texas, over the 
Easter weekend to visit relatives. 


Wallace A. Buford, son of George 
H. Buford, salesman for Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, and 
secretary of the Missouri Bakers 
Assn., is one of a group of civilian 
American pilots flying supplies to the 
beseiged French at Dienbienphu in 
the Indo-China war. News dispatches 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
ime rome Vv 


TRAFFIC MAn—@ RAIN AND MILLING— 
not over 45 years of age. Must be fa- 
miliar with transit privileges at country 
and terminal market points. This is an 
excellent opportunity for man qualified 
for the position Give complete state- 
ment of qualifications when replying. 
Address 1749, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


WANTED 


Cereal Chemist with Pre-mix 
experience. Due to expansion it 
is necessary to add a Cereal 
Chemist to our present labora- 
tory staff, who has specialized 
chemical training in cereal 
chemistry and is thoroughly ex- 
perienced in Pre-mixes. Labora- 
tory and mill experience in flour 
and cereal products very bene- 
ficial. 

If qualified and 
write immediately, 
qualifications, to the Personnel 
Department, Lindsey - Robinson 
& Company, Inc., Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, Manufacturers of Fair- 
Acre Feeds, Corn Meal, Gam- 
bill’s Flour and Pre-mixes. 











interested, 
outlining 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


REE = v 








WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—All in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 











MACHINERY WANTED 


v ema ee 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 5674, Jefferson City, Mo. 














MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











from Haiphong last week mentioned 
young Buford among the pilots fly- 
ing C-119 “flying boxcars” loaded 
with munitions, and other supplies to 
the outnumbered garrison. The pilot’s 
love of flying did not lessen after over 
100 missions in Korea. He joined the 
air force in June, 1943, a few days 
after being graduated from high 
school. He was discharged in 1946 
and recalled for Korean service in 
1950 when he was a senior student in 
engineering at the University of 
Kansas. 
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FZ BAKER FLOURS 
LY 
















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











MASTERPIECE ~- SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 





storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 
° 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Oiry Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


ENCORE 
Hv 1ng 











MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, 1208 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tueus, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 0 ti 4 Te S | 7 | f 
WituiaM C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. pera ing nion ermind eva or 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St, 
Joseph Location. 




















Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristorpHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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N. V. industrie Mastuhnenr 


\/ “MEELUNIE” 
If % 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


WE Ay Heerengracht 209 
)°, AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
o _ 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BFRGH'S 
KONINKLUKE PABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 


sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: 


P.O. Box 6 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable 


Address: ‘Felixcohen" 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Measberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Wedeboer”’ 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 








April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bildg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—Nationa! Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 8-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 118 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17— National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

May 16-19 — Wholesale Grocers 
Convention and Exposition; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chm., Gus ©. Covington, Cov- 
ington Bros. & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Jable Address; 
“VIGILANT 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers ss — 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WavERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Heplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 
Cc. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: 


“Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 














N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 

COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 

Rotterdam; 


Cable Address: “Bejenes," 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 





eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; Sec., 
Donald 8. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 24-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 4, Hl. 

June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 7-8 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 18-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


June 18-17 — National Association 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: 








“Flourimport” 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: 'ANcHOR,” Belfast 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address; “CamEtiia,” Glasgow 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED axnp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, 
Cable Address 


ENG. 


“PENNELL,” Liverpool 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: *“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 








50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘“Torpri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen 
Address 


Denmark 


Cable “OTTOMADSEN” 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltb. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 

Fenchurch Street 

Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 














STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak 





EINFUHRHANDEL 








FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND Mannheim Stuttgart 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, D. 3, 15 _Neefstrasse 14 
softwheat and springwheat flours Cable Address EINFUHR 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
will be sent on request into Germany 
, 
LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
ERDAM—C. 
FLOUR. IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE AND SRRDINGEEUTTS 
Rankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplj, N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch"” 











Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address; “‘Coventry,'' London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


Codes: 
Rankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINOB 1889 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 
Cable Address: 


Rotterdam 
Semolina 











Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD \ CANADA'S 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 1K “~~ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CREAM OF \gepity MONARCH 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | THE WEST 2306 \ 


ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Robin Cyr F lour Specialists in oan: * 
eat 


Mills Limited Canadian Hard Spring 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKAT N GUARANTEED BRANDS 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL - MONCTON PURITY THREE STARS 
EA T FF E MONTREA . RIENTA Ex ” FF VAN VER 


TERN EXROR 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON TORONTO. CANADA 





























S. 
as 


rs 
7 





A. 
» 4 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


* 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 








a 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No, 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


Seen 
So 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: ANSAS CITY, MO. 


Chicago Great 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Board of Trade Building 
















Soon to be ready. Available to 
readers of The Northwestern 
Miller with issue of April 27, 
1954. New subscribers and re- 
newal readers to The Northwest- 
ern Miller receive the Almanack 
without charge, and it is sold 
separately at $2 per copy. This 


FLOUR— 
Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


Kules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Peedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 








r 
| Check One: 
| 
| 

MAIL | UI 
COUPON Hamm iees 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


TODAY 


ADDRESs 


orry . 


Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In Ghe-Northwestern-Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 
BAKING— 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 


comprehensive reference book of 
statistical information is pub- 
lished annually as a supplement 
to The Northwestern Miller. It 
brings together much valuable 
material to be kept for easy-té- 
use reference throughout the 
year. 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


Regulations 
Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Packaging 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send the Almanack without charge 
and enter my subscription to The North- 
western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 


Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per 


Enclosed $. 





of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 8360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il. 

June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 189 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 

June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.;sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H, Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Cleveland, Ohio; chm., Joseph 
P. Mott, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Tl. 


Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38, 
Ga, 

Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Hl.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ml. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

June 20-22—Potomac States 


Bak- 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


RUST TAKES BIG TOLL 
IN WESTERN CANADA 

WINNIPEG Rust infection in 
western Canada last year took a toll 
of 29,000,000 bu. wheat, Dr. B. Petur- 
son, Plant Pathology Laboratory 
here, told a joint meeting of the 
Associate Committees on Plant Dis- 
eases and Cereal Breeding of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture 
and the National Research Council. 
The meeting was held in the Fort 
Garry hotel, Winnipeg. 

Wheat stem rust spores reached 
the southern prairie region earlier in 
1953 than in any previous year, Dr. 
Peturson said. He estimated losses 
in late wheat at 50% and in early- 
sown wheat at 5-15%. Percentage 
losses on durum wheat crops were 
even higher than on the bread wheat. 

Dr. G. J. Green, also of the Plant 
Pathology Laboratory, said that most 
of the wheat stem rust collected in 
western Canada last year was race 
15B, but that 15B3, which can infect 
that new wheat variety Selkirk, was 
collected once in Manitoba in 1953 
Race 12 was collected once at Winni- 
peg. One of the Kenya wheats which 
is curerntly being used in the breed- 
ing program proved resistant to the 
new races found in 1953. 

It was also reported that hybrid 
wheats which are more resistant to 
the new rust races than is Selkirk 
wheat are being produced. 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Gases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL 

















bx x} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


go 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 

















ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANG ELIT E—cake flour 


_—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING- 
GRAHAM KING-— 
PASTRY KIN G— low viscosity flour 


_cracker sponge flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


4 MANAGED 


ROGALSKY MILLING 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY). 
& AKG Savv « MINNESOTA TT 














ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE « 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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ty National’s Foreign Department 
Delivers the Goods”’ 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can't afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National's Foreign Department. 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 
~—Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


cessful than ever. 


nent flour mills for more than 10 
years, He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 

points of the mills 

and buyers, and 

he knows the 

quality of flour 

required by dif- 

ferent markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


Bank & Trust Company 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 





S¥SNYX 


SALID 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen, Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS ° MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














ROCKER” RE ODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 





TOTE SYSTEM COMPLETES 
FOREIGN LICENSE SCHEME 


BEATRICE, NEB. — Tote System, 
Inc., manufacturer of air-tight alumi- 
num bins and fully automatic filling 
and discharging equipment for the 
bulk handling of solids, has announced 
completion of an agreement to license 
Pressoturn, Ltd., London, England, 
to manufacture and sell ‘“Tote Bins” 
and allied equipment abroad under 
their existing patents. 

Pressoturn, Ltd., whose London 
offices are located at 11-15 Monument 
Street, London E. C. 3, has specialized 
in a wide variety of light alloy con- 
tainers and equipment for industry. 

The present territory covered by 
Pressoturn, Ltd. includes: The British 
Commonwealth excluding those terri- 
tories described as the Dominion of 
Canada, any territories involved and 
included in the West Indies or North, 
Central and South America, but oth- 
erwise including Australia, and all 
other British colonies; The British 
Isles, and the continent of Africa. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








231,000 BU. EXPANSION 

PAOLA, KANSAS—The Buchman 
Seed & Feed Co. has begun con- 
struction of an addition that will 
bring total capacity of the large ele- 
vator to 531,000 bu. The addition for 
231,000 bu. will be completed by June 
1 and will cost $95,000. 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
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ry" vy: ° ‘ 

I'he Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’' and bonght from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle st 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ OUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN« 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











—a 








Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 








— 





art-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 









MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


— 
Millers 
Hich Grape Sprinc WuHeat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 
for the 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


tle Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


MILLING 


New York City 


Dallas 
INDUSTRY duvenmuh 
Saenties Winter Haven, Fla 
sia Los Angeles San Francisco 
1870 Kansas City, Kons Phoenix 














Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID + FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


1 Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


“For SUPER Results 
Gp 


USE QUAKER 
; | [i BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 




















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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A man who had lost his hat de- 
cided the simplest way to replace it 
was to go to church and steal one 
from the entry. Once inside, he heard 
a sermon on the ten commandments. 
Coming out, he was greeted by the 
minister and said to him: “I want 
you to know that you saved me from 
a crime. I came in here with sin in 
my heart. I was going to steal a hat. 
But after hearing your sermon, I 
changed my mind.” 

“Fine,” said the minister. “But 
would you tell me what I said that 
changed your mind?” Replied the 
other, “Well, when you got to that 
part about ‘thou shalt not commit 
adultery’ — I remembered where I 
left my hat!” 

¢ ¢ 


An actress thought she had an 
excellent plan for keeping her dia- 
mond necklace safe. She always left 
it on the dressing-table with a note. 
“This is only an imitation. The real 
necklace is kept at the bank.” 

But one night she found it gone and 
in its place this note: “This necklace 
will do, thanks. I’m only a substitute 
myself. The burglar who looks after 
this territory is away on vacation.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

Small girl, rebelliously practicing 
the piano: “And another way for me 
to be popular, Daddy, is for you to 


be rich!” 

The average father today wears 
out a pair of shoes while the rest 
of the family wears out a set of tires. 


¢¢ ¢ 

Mrs. Smith met her neighbor on 
the street and said, “I hear your 
daughter has a real genius for re- 
citing.” 

“Oh, yes,” the proud mother ex- 
claimed, “all she wants, her teacher 
says, is a course in electrocution to 
finish her off properly.” 


¢? ¢ 

The boy’s mother found him crying 
in the basement. 
“Willy, darling, what's the mat- 
ter?” 

“The hammer fell on daddy’s foot,” 
sobbed Willy. 

“Why, that’s nothing for you to 
cry about.” 

“I didn’t cry,” whimpered Willy. 


“IT laughed.” 
o¢ ¢ 


A lonely young man in a strange 
city inserted this advertisement in 
the local paper: 

“Young man, 25 years old, would 
like to meet refined young lady; ob- 
ject matrimony. Have steady job and 
apartment.” 

The next day he received a tele- 
phone call from a young lady who 
inquired: 

“Is the apartment heated?”’ 





'Y-¥ od gel tle Me) mm Aol] aan (e) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BES] 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


Aged aji erated 


1 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





i FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « 


Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











66 * A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond Dp” ent. "iidetuadictahceetton 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














cluding bulletin and list services. 


you taking advantage of this service 


Are 


program? Ask for more details. 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox Novadelox’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

















certain 


as your 


water supply 











[t's rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 
economical operations. 


NOVABDEL FLOUR SERVICE OIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES 1N PRINCIPAL cities 


NA-76 














It may happen 
on May Day 


Or any other day, for that matter. No one can know when 
—or if—enemy bombers will attack our country. That’s why 
our Air Defense Command is setting up a network of radar 
stations; so we can detect an approaching air fleet in time 


to protect ourselves and our families. 


But since radar depends on line-of-sight electronic beams, 
it’s ineffective for low-flying aircraft. Terrain obstructions 
and curvature of the earth blind electronic equipment to 
planes flying close to the earth. 


To defend ourselves against this type of attack, we need 


people like you to join the Ground Observer Corps. Over 


300,000 have volunteered so far to help this organization 


detect enemy airplanes and do other things that must be done 


to make our defense effective. 


Will you help—for just a few hours a week? Write or 
phone your Civil Defense Center, or write: Ground Ob- 
server Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 








